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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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AH! ME. 


Tue fairest flower upon the vine— 
So far above my reach it grows 

I ne’er can hope to make it mine— 
Smiles, in the sun, a peerless rose. 

The wind is whisp’ring soft and low 
Fond praises of its loveliness ; 
Its sweetness J can only guess, 

But never know. 


On beauteous lips—as far away 
As is the rose—a kiss there lies; 
And on those lips that kiss must stay, 
Though I may look with longing eyes. 
A cruel fate hath willed it so, 
Not mine that crimson mouth to press; 
Its sweetness J can only guess, 
But never know. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


GS Owing to an unprecedented in- 
crease in subscriptions, the delivery of 
Back Numbers of Harrer’s WEEKLY 
and Harper’s Bazar for 1876 will be 
somewhat delayed. They will be for- 
warded as soon as reprinted. 








Harper's Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BazaAR POSTAGE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HARPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 

any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
Saturpay, Fesruary 12, 1876. 
NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Yarn A new Serial Story by this admired and 
popular author was begun in the February Num- 
ber of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, under the title of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 


it is a story of English life, and it will be contin- 
ued in monthly paris. The title of Book I. of the 
story is * THE SPOILED CHILD,” 











Qa” ~ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains the conclusion of MR. JEN- 
KINS’S powerful Story, 

“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN,” 
a double-page engraving of a scene in Herzegovina, 
and a variety of interesting miscellaneous reading 
matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 

—o SSE 

CENTENNIAL CONCILIATION. 

HE House of Representatives, by a vote 

of 146 to 130, has passed the bill grant- 
ing a million and a half of dollars to the 
Centennial Exhibition. This is a result 
which every intelligent person has expect- 
ed. When the Government of the United 
States invited foreign Governments to be 
represented at the Exhibition, it became by 
that act morally a party in the enterprise, 
and this was, of course, understood, as no 
foreign Government would have accepted 
an invitation to the entertainment of a 
purely private company, and no such power 
could imagine that the United States Gov- 
ernment was acting merely as master of 
ceremonies upon such an occasion to a local 
joint-stock association. 

Glad as we are that the House has made 
the appropriation, we should rejoice very 
much more if we believed, with the World, 
that the vote would secure the dissolution of 
the Democratic party. On the day before the 
bill passed in the House, for whose action, as 
we have been constantly assured, the Dem- 
ocrats are responsible, the World announced 
that the vote upon the “Centennial job” 
“is a vote on the question whether the Dem- 
ocratic party shall be disbanded or not.” 
This was too good to be true. But still when 
the result was decided by Democratic votes 
in favor of “the job,” we looked to see the 
World wiping away a few natural tears over 
the demise of its party in consequence of not 
following its advice; but instead of lamen- 
tations for the suicide of the Democracy, we 
read of the bill which passed by Democratic 
votes in a Democratic House, that “the new 
blow thus dealt at the limitations of the 
Constitution, like all those which have pre- 
ceded and led up to it through these weary 
years of the passionate domination of a 
party, must be carried to the account of the 
radical leaders and mischief-makers.” Ah! 
that wicked strawberry which explains the 
toper’s headache! We had read that being 
a Democratic, this was a “reformed” House, 
and we had supposed from the mild periods 
of Mr. HILL that the days of passionate dom- 
ination of a party had passed by. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent plan to take all the credit 








of the virtues of your own party and to 
lay the guilt of your vices upon your op- 
ponents. 

In support of the bill, Mr. Lamar, of Mis- 
sissippi, made a speech, taking the ground 
that if the law authorizing the President to 
invite Commissioners from foreign countries 
was constitutional, the appropriation neces- 
sary to defray the proper expenses conse- 
quent upon the invitation could not be un- 
constitutional. In conclusion he fell into 
the Centennial strain, and declared that he 
did not believe any sentiment of alienation 
lingered any where in the heart of the peo- 
ple; that they were animated by an intense 
patriotism, and burned for entire fraternal 
accord. The expression of this feeling may 
have been obstructed by hot and angry par- 
tisans, but it existed nevertheless. This is 
doubtless a sincere impression upon the part 
of Mr. LAMAR, but it is due to an ardent wish 
rather than to actual observation of the truth. 
Communities do not change their hereditary 
faiths and feelings and habits of thought, 
their political and social principles and the- 
ories, in aday,norinadecade. They would 
be communities of a very shallow nature if 
they did. This is the hundredth year since 
the rupture between the colonies and the 
mother country, yet a certain alienation of 
feeling still lingers. But the hostility be- 
tween the North and the South was infinite- 
ly more deadly and absolute, and the war a 
thousandfold more desolating and destruc- 
tive, than that of the Revolution. Is it to 
be expected—and, in a certain sense, as in- 
dicating character and quality of race, is it 
desirable, even if it were possible—that ev- 
ery thing should be forgotten in ten years? 

The assumption that perfect fraternity of 
feeling can be accomplished by any Centen- 
nial sentiment is simply foolish; and not 
less so is the denunciation of a statement 
of the obvious and necessary facts of the sit- 
uation as “ bloody” and “ atrocious” and un- 
patriotic. The Democratic party, of which 
Mr. LAMAR is a chief of the powerful South- 
ern wing, is no more patriotic, or Christian, 
or brotherly, or forgiving, than the Repub- 
lican. But it hopes by insisting upon “ good- 
will” and upon silence in regard to the facts 
of Democratic ascendency in the South- 
ern States, and by loud vociferation of the 
statesmanship of conciliation, to slip back 
into power. We do not believe, and we 
doubt if any body believes, that Mr. LaMar, 
for instance, has any kinder feeling for “the 
North” than Mr. BLAINE has for “the South.” 
Nor do we suppose that the White League, 
or the mass of the active and controlling 
members of the Democratic party in the 
Southern States, have any more fraternal 
feeling for the people of the whole country 
than the members of the Republican party 
in the Northern States. It is not in the 
North that relentless or vindictive hostility 
of feeling has ever been shown; and the just 
and legitimate unwillingness of the patriot- 
ic intelligence of this part of the country to 
intrust the government to the allies of the 
White League sentiment and spirit is not 
a narrow, sectional, detestable, unworthy, 
unfraternal, ungenerous, or unpatriotic feel- 
ing: it is simply the dictate of common- 
sense and common humanity, and it is total- 
ly unaccompanied by any wish or purpose 
of a harsh and repressive policy. Indeed, 
the wretched condition of many parts of the 
Southern States is by no means entirely due 
to negro suffrage, or scalawags, or Republic- 
an ascendency, but in the greater part to the 
logical results of slavery and to the conduct 
of the Democrats who most loudly complain 
of oppression, 

The assumption so sedulously fostered 
by Democratic orators and organs, that the 
Democratic party is the great and Heaven- 
appointed agency of national conciliation, 
is as baseless as its other claim of being the 
party of reform. Its record of reform is ex- 
hausted by the turning out of Union sol- 
diers who are not Democrats from a few 
minor offices and the reduction of the sala- 
ries of a few poorly paid consuls, A Dem- 
ocratic restoration, instead of promoting 
peace and good-will, would make the “ mild 
intimidation” of the Southern colored citi- 
zens & systematic tyranny, it would flood 
Congress with Southern claims, and it would 
stimulate and invigorate the ecclesiastical 
hostility to the schools. An era of abso- 
lutely unchecked Democratic ascendency 
in this country was one of despotic South- 
ern leadership, of undisguised hostility to 
the Union, to the people of the North, and 
to the safeguards of American liberty. It 
is this knowledge, and the consciousness 
that the traditions and training of two gen- 
erations do not pass like a morning vapor, 
that cause those who sustained the war, but 
who now differ radically upon some great 
questions of public policy, still to maintain 
their party organization, and to oppose a 
united and resolute front to the effort to 
secure a Democratic restoration, not for the 
purpose of sectional oppression, but for the 
sake of the common welfare, and of hasten- 
ing the era of a real fraternity. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A SENATOR in Congress recently wrote to 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN, of South Carolina, 
that Senator MorTON looked upon him as 
practically identified with the Democrats, 
and had already given up the State to the 
opposition. This was not a charge that 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN had done any thing 
wrong, that he was not a faithful and able 
executive officer, that he was not zealously 
striving for honest administration; nor was 
it a declaration that Moses and WuHrIrPeR 
were fit persons to sit upon the bench of the 
most important court: it was simply an as- 
sertion that Governor CHAMBERLAIN was an 
unsound party man. ‘To this charge the 
Governor has replied in a letter to his cor- 
respondent, which has been made public 
with the writer’s sanction. The statements 
of the letter are very direct and emphatic, 
and we doubt if any candid man can read 
them without acknowledging the wisdom 
of the Governor’s course. When he was 
nominated, the administration of MosEs had 
made the necessity of thorough reform ap- 
parent, and Governor CHAMBERLAIN was op- 
posed by many excellent Republicans as a 
man who could not be trusted to carry out 
reform, and they united with Democrats 
in supporting another candidate. He was 
elected by a majority of eleven thousand, 
as against majorities of thirty-six and forty 
thousand, two and four years before. 

Upon taking his seat Governor CHAMBER- 

LAIN found that many of his party friends 
who had been most vociferous for reform 
did not want reform, and when he adhered 
faithfully to his pledges, and began to do 
what he had promised to do, the opposing 
Republicans raised the easy and odious cry 
that he was going over to the Democrats. 
jut he persevered, and when the Legisia- 
ture met last November, the Democratic 
party was practically paralyzed, for its 
leaders and organs were compelled to ad- 
mit that the State was well governed under 
the Governor’s policy of reform. Yet he 
had done nothing which is held to be a be- 
trayal of party obligations. He has never 
been attached to any political party but 
the Republican, and neither by his appoint- 
ments nor by the legislation that he favor- 
ed did he show any party affiliation with 
the Democracy. Every one familiar with 
the recent history of the State knows, how- 
ever, that there is a corrupt element in the 
Republican party. It is notorious, like the 
old TWEED Ring in New York, and this ele- 
ment hated Governor CHAMBERLAIN for in- 
sisting on reasonable taxes, competent offi- 
cers, honest expenditures, and no stealing. 
He made war upon the Rings. The cost of 
public printing was cut down from $180,000 
to 350,000, and contingent funds from $80,000 
to $27,000. All that the thieves could say 
was that the Democrats praised such con- 
duct, and that therefore it was treachery 
to the Republican party. And this cry has 
been echoed by party scullions elsewhere, 
wha, if they could have their way, would 
identify the Republican party in South Car- 
Olina with the support of Moses and WuIP- 
PER, dishonesty and theft. 

Governor CHAMBERLAIN says of MosEs— 
and he but repeats what is familiar—that 
this man who first eagerly raised the rebel 
flag over Sumter when it fell in April, 1861, 
“unless the universal belief among all class- 
es of people in this State is mistaken, is as 
infamous a character as ever in any age 
disgraced and prostituted public position.” 
And of WHIPpPER he says, “He seems to 
have only lacked opportunity to prove him- 
self the equal of MosEs in infamy.” Their 
election as judges, the Governor truly de- 
clares, has sent a thrill of horror through 
the whole State, and he might as truly add, 
of disgust through the United States. “No 
decent man could do less than oppose them.” 
The Governor has done no more. He would 
have betrayed not only the Republican 
party, but public honor and the common 
welfare, had he done less. If to oppose ras- 
cality, to save the mere honesty of the ju- 
dicial bench, to discountenance notorious 
knaves, is to be identified with the Demo- 
cratic party, why should any decent man 
wish to be a Republican? Does Senator 
Morton, if he is correctly represented by 
his friend, mean to say that for the sake of 
the Republican party he would have had 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN sustain Moses and 
WHIPPER, and not openly and uncondition- 
ally oppose them? If he does—and that is 
the scope and significance of his reported 
opinion—it is he, not Governor CHAMBER- 
LAIN, who betrays that party. 

If South Carolina is to be surrendered to 
the Democracy, it will be done only by in- 
sisting that the Republican party there 
shall be identified with the support of Mo- 
SES and WHIPPER. If that is done, we agree 
with the Governor, and with every honest 
and patriotic man in the country, that the 
Republican party in South Carolina ought 





feat and infamy.” And if men like Mosrs 
and WHIPPER are to represent that State 
in the National Convention, just so far as 
they control the action of the Convention 
will it be repudiated by honorable Repub- 
licans throughout the Union. This is the 
year in which the party must “unload” 
such incumbrances, or meet a disgraceful 
catastrophe. It will be in vain to plead 
the necessity of keeping Southern Demo- 
crats out of power, if they are to be kept 
out by keeping Moszs and Wurrrer in. If 
the overwhelming Republican sentiment of 
the country did not support Governor CHaM- 
BERLAIN in this contest, as it does, a Demo- 
cratic success would be nearer than we wish 
to believe. 


————SSSSSS=Z 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, of Ohio, has written 
a frank and decided letter to a friend in his 
State declaring himself in favor of Governor 
Hayes for the Presidency. The Senator 
begins by stating the Democratic policy of 
organizing the Southern States into a com- 
pact political power which will require but 
a small fragment of the North to give it ab- 
solute control. The consequences of success 
in this plan he plainly portrays, and justly 
regards the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent, with a liberal Republican policy, as the 
only safeguard against the mischief. He 
thinks that public opinion has decided con- 
clusively against a third term, and a renomi- 
nation, in his judgment, would be “ criminal 
folly.” He does not believe that the Presi- 
dent has ever seriously entertained the prop- 
osition, but even if he has, a renomination 
would none the less be “an act of suicide,” 
because “it would disrupt our party in ev- 
ery Republican State.” The Senator de- 
clares his ability to support heartily any of 
the candidates who have been prominently 
mentioned, but, upon the whole, he thiaks 
that the nomination of Governor HayrEs 
would be the strongest that could be made. 
He is wholly free, Mr. SHERMAN says, from 
the personal antagonisms and jealousies 
that would weaken some of his competitors. 
As a soldier, a member of Congress, and Gov- 
ernor, he has been efticient and upright, and 
his personal character is spotless, while his 
views upon the currency question are en- 
tirely sound, and upon the great points of 
equal rights and the public faith he is as 
trustworthy as aman can be. Thus think- 
ing Governor Hayes a thoroughly “ availa- 
ble” candidate, Senator SHERMAN urges the 
united action of the party in Ohio for his 
nomination. : 

This is a very significant letter. Mr. 
SHERMAN is the first among leading Repub- 
lican Senators to declare that a renomina- 
tion of the President would be not only un- 
wise, but suicidal folly, sure to defeat and 
destroy the Republican party. He is also 
the first of the same class of leaders to sug- 
gest that success is more probable with a 
candidate who is free from the disadvan- 
tages of those who have been conspicuously 
engaged in angry controversies, or whose 
public relations of various kinds are such 
as to have excited enmities. This is a 
double category, which includes almost ev- 
ery prominent candidate, such as Mr. Mor- 
TON, or Mr. BLaIne, or Mr. Bristow, or Mr. 
CONKLING. Senator SHERMAN’s argument 
for Governor HAyEs is that of availability. 
The worst of this argument is that it is 
negative. It recommends a candidate on 
the ground that nothing is known to his 
discredit. But the conclusive argument for 
a Presidential candidate should be that so 
much is known in his favor. The Presi- 
dency should be the reward of public serv- 
ice so great and valuable as necessarily to 
be known to the whole country. This, in- 
deed, is not “the way the thing works,” but 
it is the true view, and that “the thing 
works” differently, should be but another 
incentive to vigorous efforts to make it work 
properly. We do not forget that the great- 
est of our Presidents since WASHINGTON was 
not selected because of eminent and familiar 
public service, but the exception does not 
disprove the wisdom of the rule. 

We are speaking in general and imper- 
sonally, for all that we know of Governor 
HAYES is most creditable. He has beaten 
before the people in turn the leader of every 
faction of the Democratic party in Ohio, and 
his hold upon the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens is plainly very strong. Three facts 
show that he is already among the most 
prominent of the probable candidates. First, 
the date of the Ohio State election and the 
immense advantage of a Republican victory 
at that time; then the meeting of the Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, which will give him, 
what has been shown to be very advanta- 
geous, the pressure of local public opinion 
and of personal influence in his favor; and 
then the frank declaration of a leader like 
Senator SHERMAN, who is usually overcau- 
tious. His prompt and positive expression 
of preference must be considered not as his 
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in the Western States—an opinion of which 
we have already had private intimation 
from other States than Ohio. The Senator's 
letter will be of great service if it should 
encourage other leaders to speak as frankly 
and forcibly. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. CARROLL E. Situ, of Onondag: 
County, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Education, has introduced in the 
New York Assembly the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the State: 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That Article IX. of 
the Constitution be amended by the addition of the 
following sections: 

Seo. 2. The common schools of the State shall be 
free forever; and the Legislature shall provide for the 
instruction in the branches of rudimentary education, 
for the period of at least twenty-eight weeks in each 
year, of all persons in the State between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years. 

Sro. 8. Neither the money nor the credit of the 
State, nor of any municipal corporation, town, or 
county, shall be applied to the support of schools un- 
der the control of any religious sect or denomination. 


There is probably no person in the State, 
who thinks that a public unsectarian com- 
mon-school system should be maintained, 
who does not approve this proposition. 
And those who approve it can hardly ob- 
ject to its receiving constitutional sanction. 
Certainly if the free common schools are so 
important as is believed, their existence 
should be secured by the fundamental law ; 
and if it be upon every reasonable ground 
desirable that they should be unsectarian, 
the argument for making that condition 
constitutional is irresistible. There would 
seem to be no good reason that the amend- 
ment should not pass unanimously, and be- 
come without contest a part of the Consti- 
tution. Yet we apprehend—but should be 
greatly pleased to find ourselves mistaken— 
that there will be opposition and delay, and 
that they will take a partisan form. If any 
question should be independent of party con- 
siderations, it is that of free public unsecta- 
rian schools; and every partisan should be 
glad, as a patriot, of a common ground of 
the public welfare upon which he can stand 
with his political opponents. 

If the party line should be drawn upon 
this amendment, it will not be upon its 
merits, nor upon individual conviction, but 
wholly upon supposed party necessities. 
The Democratic leaders would fear, by sup- 
porting the amendment, to alienate the votes 
of those who advocate sectarian schools. 
These are found almost exclusively in one 
Church. The opposition to the amendment 
would therefore spring from fear of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood and its action. Mr. 
STARBUCK, a State Senator from the Eight- 
ecnth District, will think this statement of 
a very simple truth, which he would find it 
very difficult honestly to question, another 
illustration of the disposition to excite re- 
ligious hate which he has found in this pa- 
per. Yet we have very little doubt, and 
we presume that Senator STARBUCK has as 
little, that if there were no Catholic votes 
in the State, there would be no opposition 
whatever to the proposed amendment. In- 
deed, in that case, the amendment would 
seem to be unnecessary. But if we have 
reached a point where priestly or ecclesias- 
tical influence directly or indirectly con- 
trols legislation, who is it that mingles “ re- 
ligion and politics?” Who is it that fans 
the fires of religious hate—those who by a 
constitutional amendment would, so far as 
the schools are concerned, put the question 
beyond further agitation, or those who, by 
opposing the adoption of the amendment, 
would keep an angry question open? 

The President and Mr. BLAINE have been 
accused of appealing to sundry dark and 
awful passions by their recent propositions 
upon this subject. But why? They both 
suggest in substance that the question of 
public support of sectarian schools shall be 
quietly and promptly settled. Is that stir- 
ring up strife? Have they raised the ques- 
tion? It is childish to reply that no party 
has yet demanded sectarian schools, because 
it is a fact that in more than one State leg- 
islation has been carried under virtual co- 
ercion from an ecclesiastical organization 
which has declared open and unwavering 
hostility to the school system as it exists. 
This organization controls the votes which 
give the Democratic party in New York its 
majority whenever it has one. Is it neces- 
sary for that party to demand sectarian 
schools, when the purpose of its allies can 
be more surely served by opposing all move- 
ments to secure fundamentally the unsecta- 
rian character of the schools, and by decry- 
ing those movements as bringing religious 
passion into politics? We are told that it 
is not a practical issue. But what makes a 
practical issue? Is it the mention of it in 
a platform? But silence is often quite as 
significant as speech. When Republicans 
oppose frankly and fairly any project to sec- 
tarianize the schools, and would make that 
policy unconstitutional, the Democrats ei- 


ther accuse their opponents of stirring up 








passions, or they are guardedly silent. In 
both ways, and by the general party legis- 
lative vote upon such questions, they aid 
and comfort the ecclesiastical enemy. Is it 
no issue because they say that there is no 
party seeking such ends? These ends are 
sought, and they are favored by partisans. 
The only hope of success lies in party sup- 
port, and circumstances show that that sup- 
port is to be expected from a party whose 
very silence and denunciation of agitation 
only make the probability greater. 

If the Democratic party sincerely de- 
plores what it calls mixing religion with 
politics, and wishes to put an end to all 
chance of religious agitation in the wrong 
place, it has only to sustain Mr. BLAINE’s 
amendment in Congress, and in the State of 
New York that of Mr. Smirn. Neither of 
them contains any new or strange doctrine. 
They embody principles which have become 
axioms in American polity. Their adoption 
would at once render agitation upon the 
subject pointless and impracticable. But 
until they are adopted, the danger against 
which they guard is a constant menace, and 
they who deny or deride that danger are the 
real agitators. 


RATES OF POSTAGE. 

THE change in the rate of postage upon 
third-class matter at the close of the last 
Congress made a general excitement through- 
out the country as substantially a heavy 
tax on knowledge. The protest of the press 
was stringent and universal, and so strong 
was the public feeling that some Represent 
atives declared in advance that they should 
move for the repeal of the law immediately 
upon the meeting of Congress. They did 
so, and there was even a contest between 
Republicans and Democrats for precedence 
in proposing action, and the question came 
up last week in the House upon a motion 
to repeal the bill and restore the old rate of 
postage. After a short debate the repeal 
passed without opposition. Mr. GARFIELD 
stated that the provision of last year was 
supposed at the time to be in accordance 
with the wishes of the Postmaster-General, 
and it was also supposed that the increased 
rate applied to merchandise only. But it 
was found, too late, that it covered transient 
newspapers and pamphlets. Mr. RANDALL 
asked why the Postmaster-General waited 
until the very end of the session before mak- 
ing his proposition, and General GARFIELD 
replied that he was not the keeper of the 
Postmaster-General’s counsels and opinions. 

Whatever the reason of the delay may 
have been, the Postmaster-General has nev- 
er advocated an increase of the postal rates 
upon newspapers and pamphlets, and we 
know no ground for assuming that he has 
any other purpose than the very proper one 
of reducing, so far as practicable, the annu- 
al deficit of his department without laying 
a higher tax upon the dissemination of in- 
telligence. Precisely how this is to be done 
is a question which can not be answered off- 
hand. There should undoubtedly be some 
discrimination in third-class matter. There 
is no good reason that bass-drums, rattle- 
snakes, bee-hives, bouquets, and ladies’ muffs 
should be carried at a loss to the Treasury, 
and at the same rates with works of litera- 
ture and knowledge. And even in these lat- 
ter there is room for discrimination. The 
newspaper and pamphlet and unbound 
printed matter of every kind might per- 
haps be more lightly taxed than bound 
books. 

These, however, are points for careful de- 
liberation, and that the ill consequences of 
the last year’s hasty and unwise and unpopu- 
lar legislation may not be repeated this year, 
we trust that the Senate will lose no time 
in taking up and vonsidering the bill which 
has passed the House. Senators will not 
forget that the country is still burdened 
with the increased rates, and that the only 
speedy relief lies in their prompt action. 
What is needed to satisfy public opinion is 
a reasonable and generous policy, founded 
not only upon the experience of other coun- 
tries, but upon the experience and the acta- 
al conditions of our own country. 


REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

THE one official service in this country 
which is so excellent and efficient that it 
has become a proverb of honesty and fidel- 
ity is that of the officers of the army, and it 
is at the army that the “ reformed” Demo- 
cratic House is understood to meditate a 
blow. The army consists of scarcely twen- 
ty thousand effective men. They are dis- 
tributed over a continent. They guard the 
long and wide and bare frontier upon which 
hostile Indians are always swarming, they 
garrison the military posts, and they stand 
ready to protect the rights of the new citi- 
zens and of all others in the Southern States 
wherever such protection becomes neces- 
sary. Formerly the army was almost a jest ; 
but we have learned that we share the lot 
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of all nations, and that we can not always 
escape war. Our chief reliance in such an 


| emergency would of course be, in the future, 


as it has been in the past, upon the militia, 
the volunteer citizen soldier. But the ex- 
perience of the late war should not be for- 
gotten. The value of trained military 
knowledge and skill can not be overesti- 
mated. There is no pursuit in which pre- 
cise special intelligence is more immediately 
necessary and effective. Hence, that the 
citizen soldier upon whom we justly rely 
may upon an emergency be truly and 
promptly useful, that human life may be 
spared, money economized, and the country 
saved from unnecessary peril, the mainte- 
nance of an adequate regular military force 
is absolutely indispensable. 

It is, therefore, a most perilous and ex- 
travagant economy that would reduce the 
present military establishment. We can 
understand that it is not regarded with fa- 
vor by the Democratic majority. There are 
certain associations with the army of the 
Union that are not agreeable to many who 
now have a voice in its reduction. “ But,” 
said General SHERMAN, at the New England 
dinner, in words with which every true- 
hearted American will sympathize, “I hope 
this great nation will not forget the lesson 
of WASHINGTON, and be prepared for danger 
when it comes, and keep not only the instru 
ments of war, but the knowledge of war. Pre- 
serve them as something pure and above 
price, so that we need not again submit to 
the mortification of sending to Germany for 
men to drill our soldiers in our next war.” 
No one who is practically familiar with the 
frontier is of opinion that the military force 
there is too large, nor are there too many 
soldiers at any point where they are now 
posted. We are not in danger, as in France, 
of the use to which a standing army may 
possibly be turned by ambitious generals. 
All the stock arguments against such a force 
are futile and inapplicable in this country, 
and every good reason for the maintenance 
of any army pleads against the reduction 
of our present force, unless it can be dem- 
onstrated to be larger than is necessary to 
maintain what General SHERMAN calls the 
knowledge and the practice of war. 


= 
PERSONAL. 

Mr. GEorGE Jones has recently purchased the 
fifteen shares of stock of the New York Daily 
Times that belonged to the estate of James B 
TAYLOR, and is now the owner of a majority of 
its capital stock, and the controller of its future 
The price paid for the fifteen shares was $150,000 
cash, or $10,000 per share. At this rate, the 
establishment would be worth $1,000,000, and 
could probably be sold for that sum at almost 
any moment 

A new wag has appeared in ¢ and of 
course he is a boon ir. Mantin I, Townsenp, 
of the Seventeenth Congressional District of this 


ongress 


State. He débuted in a speech on the Centennial 
appropriation. He has an attractive voice and 
a jaunty manner that at once attract the atten 
tion of the House, and left the impression that 


he is a man. not to be trifled with. His manner 
is quaint, blunt, pointed, and telling, showing 
that he possesses wit, humor, irony, and, what 
is best, strong common-sense Such men light 
up the House 

One of the largest and best-looking men in 
the present ¢ ongress is Levi Maisn, the descend 
ant of an old Bavarian family settled in this 


country since the time of Queen Anne. He 
represents the district of York, which was the 
capital of the U. 8. during a part of the Revolu 


tion. He is a young man, six feet four inches 
high, of florid complexion, and goes with the 
Democrats 

—Sir Antuony Rortuscuiip, recently de 
ceased, was something of a wag in his way—as 


much so, perhaps, as a man of his enormous 
wealth could be and preserve his health. Some 
years ago there was a whist club at Paris at 


which the RorascHiLps and other bankers used 
to play. One of the bankers died, and the other 
members of the club were discussing his circum 
“He was worth five 
said upon which RoTuscHILp re 
marked, compassionately, ‘Il had no idea he 
was in such straitened circumstances.”’ 

Lord STRATFORD DE Repc irre, now eighty 


stances. millions of dol- 


lars,’ one: 


eight years old, has burst into literature and 
written a play, which is in press, the subject of 
which is ALFrep the Great at Athelney His 
lor iship while an under-graduate (in 1809) was 
made secretary of legation at Constantinople 


In 1820 he was sent on a special mission to 
Washington to adjust certain differences left un 
settied by the Treaty of Ghent, and was for many 
years afterward prominent in the British diplo 
matic service Iwo years ago be published a 
summary of the evidences of Christianity, under 
the title of Why am I a Christian? and now he 
branches off into theatricals! 
June’ writes: “* Miss ALcort is 
tall, to the infinite surprise of many of her ad 
mirers, Who get the impression that she is a very 
little person from her books. But she is a good 
and thoroughly charming woman, utterly free 
from nonsense, shams, pretenses, and ‘gush ;’ a 
quick and intelligent observer, kind and even 
loving to children, who in turn soon learn to 
adore her.”’ 

-Among those who draw pensions from the 
United States Government Pension Agency in 


this city, which disburses about a million dollars 


* Jennie 


per annum, is Mrs. PAMELA Brown, widow of 
| General Jacos Brown, formerly commanding 
general of the army Mrs. Brown has for many 
years lived in the family of her relative, WILLIAM 


E. Everett, Esq., of Rye. Her pension is $50 
per month. The same amount is paid to Mrs 
ARABELLA Ri_ey, widow of General Bennet 
RILey, who, on going into action In one of the 
batties in the Mexican war, said, ‘‘ Boys, I’m going 


to win a yellow sash or six feet of Mexican ground 
to-day!’’ He won the sash. General Jomn A, 
Dix and THurRLow Weep also draw pénsions for 
services in the war of 1812. General ScHUYLER 
HAMILTON, grandson of ALEXANDER HaMILTON, 
receives a pension for a wound received in the 
Mexican war when serving on General Scorr’s 
staff, having been run through the body by a 
Mexican lancer. His skull was fractured while 
serving in the Engineer Corps in Virginia under 
General Porr 

—sir Danie Goocn, the principal magnate 
of the Great Western Railway of England, is do 
ing certain things which American railway men 
should examine into. Not satisfied with run 
ning one train from Paddington to Plymouth at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour, he is now ar 
ranging to run a train at seventy miles an hour, 
which is about double the speed of our express 
trains 

—Mr. Henry Berou, president of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, pros 
ecuted, during the past year, 810 cases of cruel 
ty, ordered out of harness and sent to their sta- 
bles or to the veterinary surgeons 1272 horses 
and mules, investigated over 1200 complaints, 
and broke up a couple of dozen contemplated 
chicken disputes and dog contentions 

—Mr. Gaxpiner G. Hupparp recently read 
before a Social Science Convention in Boston 
a paper on the Newspaper Press, in which he 
makes the following remark: “It is very diffi 
cult to obtain reliable estimates of the circula 
tion of newspapers. Two papers in the same 
city frequently claim the largest; some decline 
to give any information; others give the circu 
lation for some days in the mouth when it is 
exceptionally large, and from twenty to twenty 
five per cent. greater than the average for the 
same month. The paper of the largest circula 
tion is not necessarily either the best, the most 
influential, or the most profitable. The Boston 
dailies have a circulation in proportion to pop 
ulation much larger than that of any other city 
excepting Springtield, Massachusetts; New York 
has the next largest.” 

—The oldest living graduate of Union College 
is Henry Epson, of Troy, New York, who was 
graduated in the class of 1809 

—The boy Guicowar of Baroda, who has been 
playing at royalty with the Prince of Wales, 
monarch some twelve years of awe, whose careet 
isaromance. Only a few months ago he was a 
poor boy in an obscure village, of a tamily who 
were occasionally pinched for the nece 
life. Suddenly there came for 
formation scene 


ssaries of 
him a grand trans 
Through eareful genealogical 


inquiries he was discovered to be collaterally the 
nearest heir to the disgraced and deposed Gul 
cowal He was taken from his villawe with all 
honor, adopted by the Ranee, and placed with 


l 
elaborate ceremonial on the throne of Baroda; 


the nobles and state dignitaries owned the vil 
lage boy as their master, and bowed down before 
him; the British Resident did him honor; the 
gold and silver guns of Baroda were his; the 


chains, collars, aigrettes, and ailguillettes of 
gems, fabulous in their value, were the inde 
feasible if incidental appanage of the youth be 
fore whom a month before there lay a future of 
sordid toil No freak of 
agine d stranwer than the amazing revolution in 


fiction could be im 








this child’s lot. And how does he comport him 
self under conditions which must be so bewilder 
ingly novel to him’? Is he shy, scared? Do the 
clods of his obscure villawe and the associations 
of his old life cling to and hamper him’? Onthe 
contrary, it is as if for him a wet sponge had been 
passed overthe past. The boy is as composed and 
even apathetic in his new position as if he had 
been born in the purple He accepts homage , 
with a languid placidity of condescension. He 


negligently patronizes government secretaries 
| and self-important residents, apparently regard 
ing all such persons as having been expressly cre 
ated to contribute to his convenience He has 
fallen naturally and with genuine gracefulness 
into a tone of perfect equality and frank, boyish 
cordiality, wonderfully well blended with dig 
nity, in his intercourse with the Prince of Wales 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur principal matters of interest before Congress 
during the week were as followe: On the 24th ult Mr 
Morrison introduced a bill in the House preparatory 
to the redemption of United States notes and the re 





sumption of specie payments. It directs the Secretary 

of the Treasury to retain coin in the Treasury until it 
shell amount to thirty per cent. of the outetauding le- 

| gal-tender notes, and in the mean time to susp nd the 

ik sumption Bill antil after January 1, 1879 The Sen- 
ate, on the 25th, passed the bill for a commission of it 

quiry concerning the traffic in alcobolic liquors, bat 
inquiry to the District of Columbia and 

The Honee, on the same day, by a vote 


of 146 to 130, passed the Centennial Appropriation B 
with an amendment requiring the payment in full to the 
Treasury of any balance that may be left in the hands 
of the Finance Committee, before any dividend 
centage of the profits shall be paid to stockholders 
The House, on the 26th, passed a bill repealing the act 
of last seselon by which postage on third-clase matter 
was increased to one The Pre-emp 
tion and Homestead Bill was passed by the Senate on 
the 27th 

rhe Hon 
grees from 
fifty years. 

The Gray Nuns repeal bill passed the New York 
Senate on the 27th ult. It now goes to the Governor 
for his approval. 


| 

limited the 
the Territories. 

| or per- 


ent per ounce 


Henry H. Starkweather, member of Con- 
Connecticut, died on the 2th ult., aged 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Spanish diplomatic representatives at the vari- 
|} Ouse courts have vé rbally informed the governments 
| that after the defeat of the Carlista, which le expect- 
ed in a short time, Spain hopes to be enabled to quell 
the insurrection in Cuba through increased re-enfurce- 
ments. 

} Sefor Castelar has been elected a Deputy to the 
| Spanish Cortes from Barcelona. He in the only mod- 

erate republican oat of 406 chosen Thirty are sup- 
| porters of Sagasta, ten clericals, one cantonalist, and 

364 ministerialists 

It is reported that a force of 3000 Tarks has retaken 
the forts and intrenchments of Radovan, which were 
captured by the insurgents in the engagements from 
the 17th to the 19th ult. 

A Berlin dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette says the 
insurgent leaders in Herzegovina have issued a proc- 
lamation declaring that the Austrian programme is 
unacceptable, though supported by the powers, avd 
| calling upon the friende of liberty to answer it witha 
| continuance of the war and by a stouter resistance 

A London telegram announces the death of Ferenca 

Deak, the Hungarian statesman. He was in his sev- 

enuty-third year. 
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MR. WILLIAM WOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION, MR. M. HALL STANTON, PRESIDENT OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Puorograrugep by Kurtz.—(See Face 126.) 


d 
Puotoekariey by GuTekunst.—[See Pace 127.) 


THE «TSUKUBA.” teak-built, carries twelve guns, and is used as a | to which a number of ladies and gentlemen of | and we awoke and let him in. When fully awake t 
: , training ship for officers and men. The princi- | that city were invited. In reply to a toast to | and we saw the light, we answered the summons d 


JarPaN has made a wonderful advance in some | pal instructor is Mr. Austin, a gunner in the En- | “the success of the Japanese nation and its | and let him into our confidence. We have seen ! 


of the arts of modern civilization since Commo- | glish service, who has three years’ leave’ of ab- | progress in civilization,” Captain Iro made the | the light, and have followed it to the best of our n 
dore Perry quietly forced his way, twenty years | sence for this purpose. The Japanese have thir- | following neat response in his own language, | ability. We hope to follow it yet further, as we ‘ 
ago, into one of the harvors of that country, and | ty-four of these instructors, from commander to | which was translated by the Japanese consul see it is a good light. I wish you health and hap- . 
induced the unwilling authorities to enter upon | seaman, in their service, all English. Mr. Austin | “T thank you on behalf of my nation for the piness.” Japan has entered upon a new career, a 
friendly intercourse with foreign lands A strik gives the Japanese great aptitude for learning | sentiment conveyed in the toast. When Com 

ing example of this advance was given by the re- | and docility and bravery in action. modore Perry came to Japan he knocked at the | commerce is increasing, education is spreading f 
cent visit of the Japanese war corvette Tsukuba Just previous to the departure of the Thukuha door of the nation, and no one answered; we | among her peopie, and the old hostility to for- 
to the port of San Francisco, The Tsukuba i from San Francisco a lunch was given on board, | were asleep, we could not see. 


which gives high promise of prosperity Her 


He knocked again, | eigners is giving way to peace and good feeling. 




















THE JAPANESE WAR CORVETTE “TSUKUBA,” 
AND HER OFFICERS. 


[From a PxoroGrarn By Braptey & Re orsoy, 
San Francisco. } 
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. F _ ' . ing his gun away carefully; “quite well this fine | away. because he fe ared that he might be ruck saw that her pure vow reast ed | 
CRIPPS, THE C ARRIER. afternoon. How beautiful it ts to see the sun, whereas a maiden can not be rude With th rief aoe A ome int de — And a 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. and all the things coming back again so!” speed of a glance she knew all that, and she blusl e moment he caucht « . a hah 
“Oh yes! and the lovely willow-trees! I nev ed at the color these things were taking “la trees of some one comit So he lift vet 
Avruor or “Toe Maw or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone,” | er noticed them so before I had no idea that re that I ought to go,” she said Gleng cap, and it - perplex “l 
“ Avice LogRatne,” FTC., ETC. they did all this.” She was stroking the flossi And so ought I, long and long ago. I an But over | shoulder he soft ‘ 1 shal 
— — ness as she spoke. sure I can not tell why l stop If you were to conn gall you t let me do that I 
CHAPTER XV. “ Neither had I,” said the young man, trying to | get into any trouble—” that I< help 
i be most agreeable, and glancing shyly at the haze ‘You are very kind. You need not be a The ye nade no a but turned 
A SPOTTED DOG, . . ~ : 
of silver in lily fingers glistening. “But do not | ious. If you do not know whv vou stop, the soor soon thought he was out of ht. and 
Wuew at last the frost broke up, and streams | you think that they do it because—becaus« they | er you run away at full speed, the better wistfully loc | after hin 
began to run again, and every where the earth | can scarcely help themselves ?” | “Oh, I hope you won't say that,” he rey | Here con that Miss Patch, of course.” she 
was glad that men should see her face once more ; “No! how can you be so stupid? Excuse being gifted by nature with powers of cor rid 1 we } has spied him out 
and forest trees and road-side pollards and bush me—I did not mean that, I am sure gut they which only wanted practice “IT really think that Her ¢ , here 
es of the common hedge-row straightened their | do it because it is their nature, and the y like to | you scarcely ought to say so unkind a thing a Oh, my dat 1 Miss Patch. an 
unburdened backs, and stood for spring to look do it.” that 1 « I i of | ad} lea vou 
at them, a beautiful young maiden came as far “You know them, no doubt: and you under | “Very well, then. May I say tl th i »f Con | f . come 
as she could come, and sighed, as if the beauty stand them, because you are like them.” have important things to attend to, and that it this moment: what } eX j et 
of the land awaking was a grief to her. He was frightened as soon as he had said this, | looks—indeed it does—as if it w is coming on to | Nothin ta At least. | in. I not 
This pretty lady, in the young moss-bud and | which he thought (while he uttered it) rather good rain ?” n the least « . , ful 
slender-necked chalice of innocence, was laden “T am really astonished,” the fair maid said, | I assure you there is no fear of tl " 
with dews of sorrow, such as nature, in her outer with the gleam of a smile in her lively eves, but | if it did, there is plenty of shelter But look at \l Patch, with dee tw ¢ : hes 
dealings with the more ‘ , | them 
material world, defers . . ; — — n} f R nose 
until autumnal night and oe 
russet hours are waiting h th 
Scarcely in full bloom of 0 »! not 
youth, but ripe for blush } harg: 
or dreaminess, she felt } + 
the power of early spring, 


and the budding hope 
around her 

“Am Ito bea prison- 
er always—evermore a 
prisoner ?” she said, as 
she touched a willow cat- 
kin, the earliest of all, the 
silver one She stroked 
the delicate silken tassel, 
doubtful of its prudence 
yet; and she looked fo 











leaves, but none there , 
were, and nething to 
hold commune > 
The feeb'e sun seem l 
ual dite i tam o CHAPTER XVI 
mere glim of the K-FROCK 
earth agai. 4 spread I x vaft 
his glances d#idently, +} narket 
as if he expectec shad- Oxf Zachary 
ow. Nevertheless, there 1 ont 
he was at last: and the ‘ , and th 
world received him ter the 
derly | num 
“Tt has beea such a } had 
long, long time It seems pot 
to grow longer, as the til he 
days draw out, and no not 
body comes to talk to the 
me My place it is to | th 
obey, of course—but still ‘ und 
—but still—there he i , { ‘ 
again!” fa rt 
The girl drew back; e 4 rY¥ 
for a fine young man, in tl " ‘ 
a grand new velvet shoot | 
ing coat, wearing also a f nt o 
long shawl waistcoat and } j hold 
gocd buckskin breeches and 
which (combined with ‘ { self 
calf-skin gaiters) set off reat 
his legs to the uttermost f hin it he 
—in all this picturesque her } 
apparel, and swinging a ted pence 
gun right gallantly, there t thout 
he was, and no mistake! = 
He was quietly trying » have 
through the covert, with | 
out any beaters, but with j k 
a brace of clever span- t 
iels, for woodeor k, snipe, 
or rabbit perhaps; the 
season for game being I'l 
over. A tall, well-made, ; } ; 
and rather nice young 
man (so far as a bashful } 
girl might guess), he 
seemed at this third view | 
of him; and of course it | 
would be an exceedingly 
rude and pointed thing 
wo run away Needless, hee 
also, and indeed absurd ; 
because she was sure y ‘ ya \ t 
that when last they met : > work <". f vant 5 ( 
’ a . ty. ) 
he was frightened much rae pe . ; a - P ‘! : rl tool 
more than she was. It first 
was nothing less than a ’ 
duty now to find out | 
whether he had recover- 
ed himself. If he had f , 
done so, it would be as ‘ 
well to frighten him even i 
more this time And if 
he had not, it would only a ° ds : 
be fair to see what could “SHE LET HIM LOOK AT HER FOR A MOMEN’ 
I me for him 
One of his dogs—a “cocking spannel,” as the | her bright lips very steadfast, “to be compared | the sun , | vl } 
great Mr. Looker warranted—a good young bitch. | to a willow-tree ] thought that a willow meant lo vou ke ‘ } t | 
With liver-colored spots, and drop ears torn by —but never mind, I am glad to be like a willow.” it ought to | 
brambles, and eves full of brownish-vellow light, “Oh no! oh no! You are not one bit I am VV ppose t t i not q en feet 
ran up to the girl confidentially, and wagged a sure you will never be like a willow W hat could for that would b } to mana i ] l 
brief tail, and sniffed a little, and with sound dis I have been thinking of *” only half that lengt ind then for a | it 
cretion gazed. Each black nostril was like a “No harm whatever, I am sure of that,” she | reason was all cut off tt alt Fa chand 
mark of panting interrogation, and one ear was answered, with so sweet a look that he stopped | other thing, and in no w é l I ) ! ill 
tucked up like a small tunnel, and the eve that | from s raping the toe of his boot on a clump of e you a vi ood day, 8 v Zacl ( ni] 
belonge ] to it blinked with acumen. moss, and in his heart was wholly taken up with No! no! you w h the 
‘You pretty dear, come and let n pat you,” } her “T am sure that you meant to be vers pe } you hurry awa ‘ hile I t t, « ‘ ‘) tl 
the young lady cried, looking down at the dog, | lite.” | know a great deal m ibout i. W 
as if there were nobody else in the world “Oh, | “ More than that—a great deal more than that | thi ye pla f ‘ | 
t am so fond of dogs—what is vour name? | —oh, ever so much more than that! | prisoned here? And what ke lowoh ) frict of i ( t,« 
Come and tell me, darling.” She let him look at her for a moment, becaus« nhapy t alt r natur | a the but a 
“Her name is ‘Grace,’ said the master, ad he had something that he wanted to expres right Phere t te Lam! I } tter of cour ‘ t nt for 
vancing in a bashful but not clumsy way “ The And she, from pure natural curiosity, would hav | made you ¢1 I tt t f H ‘ | led off 
most beautiful name in the world, I think.” been glad to know what it was And so their eves | 1oul tnott l ' ked thir I hat, and made the tat 
“Oh, do you think so. Mr.— But I beg your | dwelt upon one another just long enough for each ( g:] I t least, | mea ; happ tl 
pardon, vou have not told me what your ‘own to be almost ashamed of k aving off ind in that quite h ippy enoug! Grood-by! or I never sha ' 
name is, | think.” short time they seemed to be pleased with one | bear vo iva but me het ! ! 1 the eath 
wi hope vou are quite well,” } answered, turn- |. another’s nature The youth was the first to look |! \ tu I ! t lool t hin ! of t t ‘ i hi 
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hat had no room for any further entries—a thing 
came to pass which startled him—-so far, at least, 
as the road and the world had left him the pow- 
er of starting. He saw his own brother, Leviti- 
cus, standing in friendly talk with a rabbit-man ; 
a man whose reputation was not at a hopeless 
distance beyond reproach; a man who had been 
three times in prison—whether he ought or ought 
not to have been, this is a difficult point to de- 
bate. His friends contended that he ought not 
— if so, he of course was wrong to gothere. His 
enemies vowed that he ought to be there—if so, 
he could rightly be nowhere else, The man got 
the benefit of both opinions, in a powerfully neg- 
ative condition of confidence on the part of the 
human brotherhood. But for all that, there were 
bigger rogues to be found in Oxford. 

Cripps, however, as the head of the family, hav- 
ing seigneurial rights by birth—as well as, in his 
own opinion, force of superior intellect—saw, and 
at once discharged, his duty. No taint of poached 
rabbits must lie for a moment on the straightfor- 
ward path of the Crippses. Zachary, therefore, 
held up one hand, as a warning to Tickuss to say 
no more until he could get at him; for just at 
this moment a dead lock arose, through a fight 
of four women about a rotten egg; but when 
that had lapsed into hysterics, the carrier strug- 
gled to his brother’s elbow. 

Leviticus Cripps was a large, ruddy man, half 
a head taller than the heir of the house, but not 
so well built for carrying boxes. His frame was 
at the broadest and thickest of itself at that very 
important part of the human system which has 
to do with aliment. But inasmuch as all parts 
do that, more or less directly, accuracy would 
specify (if allowable) his stomach. Here he was 
well developed, but narrowed or sloped toward 
less essential points; whereas the carrier was at 
his greatest across and around the shoulders. A 
keen physiologist would refer this palpable dis- 
tinction to their respective occupations. The one 
fed pigs and fed upon them, and therefore re- 
quired this local enlargement for sympathy and 
for assimilation. The other bore the burden of 
good things for the benefit of others, which is 
any thing but fattening. 

Be that as it will, they differed thus; and they 
differed still more in countenance. Zachary had 
a bright open face, with a short nose of brave 
and comely cock, a mouth large, pleasant, and 
mild as a cow’s, a strong square forehead, and 
blue eyes of great vivacity and some humor. 
He had true Cripps hair, like a hornbeam hedge 
in the month of January, and a thick curly beard 
of good hay-color, shaven into three scallops like 
a clover leaf. His manner of standing and speak- 
ing and looking was sturdy and plain and res- 
olute; and he stuck out his elbows and set his 
knuckles on his hips whenever both hands were 
empty. 

On the contrary, Tickuss, his brother, looked 
at every one, and at all times, rather as if he were 
being suspected. Wrongly suspected, of course, 
and puzzled to tell at all why it should be so; 
and, as a general rule, a little surly at such injus- 
tice. The expression of his face was heavy, slow- 
witted, and shyly inquisitive; his hair was black, 
and his eyes of a muddy brown, with small slip- 
pery pupils; and he kept his legs in a fidgety 
state, as if prone to be wanted for running away. 
In stature, however, and weight this man was cer- 
tainly above the average; and he would rather 
do a good than a bad thing, whenever the motives 
were equivalent. 

But if his soul could not always walk in spot- 
less raiment, his body at least was clad in the 
garb of innocence. No man in Oxford market 
wore a smock that could be compared with his. 
For on such great occasions Leviticus came in a 
noble shepherd’s smock, long, and flowing around 
him well, a triumph of mind in design and con- 
struction, and a marvel of hand in fine stitching 
and plaiting, goffering, crimping, and ironing. 
The broad turned-over collar was like a snow-drift 
tattooed by fairies; the sleeves were gathered in as 
religiously as a bishop’s gossamer; and the front 
was foursquare with cunning work; a span was 
the length, and a span the breadth, like the breast- 
plate over the ephod. As for Tickuss himself, 
he cared no more than the wool of a pig for such 
trifles; beyond this, that he liked to have his 
neighbors looking up to, and the women looking 
after him. Even in the new unsullied sanctity of 
this chasuble, he would grasp by the tail an Irish 
pig, if sore occasion befell them both. It was 
Mrs. Leviticus who adorned him (after a sea of 
soap-suds and many irons tested ejectively) with 
this magnificent vesture, suggested to feminine 
capacity, perhaps, in the days of the Tabernacle. 

“ Leviticus,” said Zachary, sternly, leading him 
down a wet red alley, peopled only with cooped 

chicks, and paved with unsalable giblets—* Le- 
viticus, what be thou doing this day? Many 
queer things have I seed of thee—but to beat 
this here—never nothing !” 

“T dunno what dost mean,” Tickuss answered, 
unsteadily. 

“Now I call that a lie,” said the carrier, firm- 
ly but mildly, as if well used thereto, as a dog is 
to fleas in the summer-time. 

“A’ might be, and yet again a’ might not,” 
Tickuss replied, with keen sense of logic, but 
none of impeached ethics. 

“Do ’ee know, or do ’ee not,” the suthless car- 
rier pressed him, “that there hosebird have a-been 
in jail?” 

“ Now I do believe—let me call to mind,” said 
Tickuss, with his duller eyes at bay—“ that I did 
hear surmmat as come nigh that. But, Lord bless 
you! the best of men gues to jail sometimes. Do 
you call to mind old Squire Dempster—” 

“Naught to do wi’ it! naught to do wi’ it!” 
Zachary cried, with a crack of histhumb. “That 
were an old gentleman’s misfortune; the same as 
Saint Paul and Saint Peter did once. But that 
hosebird I see you talking along of have been in 
jail three times—three times I tell ’ee—and no 
miracle, And if ever I sees you dealing with 





him—” He closed his sentence emphatically by 
shaking his fist in the immediate neighborhood 
of his brother’s retiring nose. 

“Well! well! no need to take on so, Zac,” cried 
the bigger man at safe distance ; “ you might bear 
in mind that I has my troubles, and no covered 
cart at the tail of me. And a family, Zac, as 
wears out more boots than a tan-yard a week could 
make good to ’em. But there, I never finds any 
body gifted with no consideration. Why, if I was 
to talk till to-morrow night—” 

“If you was to talk to next Leap-year’s Day, 
you could not fetch right out of wrong, Tickuss. 
And you know pretty well what Ibe. Now what 
was you doing of with that black George? Mind, 
no lies won’t go down with me.” 

“Rest way go and get him to tell ’ee,” the 
younger brother answered, sulkily. “It wiil do 
’ee good like to get it out of he.” 

“No harm to try,” answered Cripps, with alac- 
rity; “no fear for me to be seen along of ‘un; 
only for the likes of you, Tickuss.” 

The carrier set off to stake his higher repute 
against lowest communications; but his brother, 
with no “ heed of smock or of crock,” took three 
long strides and stopped him. 

‘“* Hearken me, hearken me, Zac!” he cried, with 
a start at a cock that crowed at him, and his face 
like the wattles of Chanticleer—“ Zac, for the 
sake of the Lord in heaven and of my seven lit- 
tle ones, stop a bit !” 

“T bain’t in no hurry that I know on,” replied 
the Cripps of pure conscience; “ you told me to 
ask of him, and I were a-gooin’ on the way to do 
= 

“Come out into the Turl, Zac; come out into 
the Turl a minute; there is nobody there now. 
They young College boys be all at their lessons or 
hunting. There is no place to come near the Turl 
for a talk, when they noisy College chaps are 
gone.” 

By a narrow back lane they got into the Turl, 
at that time of day little harassed by ar,, unless 
it were the children of the porter of Lincoln or 
Exeter. “ Now what is it thou hast got to say ?” 
asked Zachary. But this was the very thing the 
younger brother was vainly seeking for. 

“Nort, nort, Zac; nort of any ’count,” he stam- 
mered, after casting in his slow imagination for 
a good, fat, well-seasoned lie. 

“Now spake out the truth, man, whatever it 
be,” said the carrier, trying to encourage him. 
“ Tickuss, thou art always getting into scrapes 
by manes of crooked dealing. But I'll not turn 
my back on thee, if for once canst spake the truth 
like a man, brother.” 

Leviticus struggled with his nature, while his 
little eyes rolled slowly and his plaited breast- 
plate rose and fell. He stole some irresolute 
glances at his brother’s clear, straightforward 
face; and he might have saved himself by doing 
what he was half inclined to do. But circum- 
stances aided nature to defeat his better star. 
The wife of the porter of Lincoln College had 
sent forth one of her little girls to buy a bunch 
of turnips. She knew that turnips would be very 
scarce after so much hard weather; but her stew 
would be no good without them; and among 
many other fine emotions, anxiety was now fore- 
most. So she thrust forth her head from the 
venerable porch, and at the top of her voice ex- 
claimed, “ Turmots ! turmots ! turmots !” 

At that loud ery Leviticus Cripps turned pale— 
for his conscience smote him. “She meaneth 
me, she meaneth me; she meaneth my turmot 
field,” he whispered, with his long legs bent for 
departure ; “tis a thousand pounds they have of- 
fered, Zac. Come away, come away; down Ship 
Street there is a pump, and I want some water.” 

“But tell me what thou wast a-going to say,” 
cried his Srother, laying hold of him. 

“Dash it! I will tell thee the truth, then, Zac. 
I just went and cut up a maisly sow—as fine a 
bit of pork as you ever clapped eyes on, but for 
they little beauty spots. And the clerk of the 
market bought some for his dinner; and he have 
got a bad cook, a cantankerous woman, and now 
I be in a pretty mess.” 

“Not a word of all that do I believe,” said 
Cripps. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
INSTALLED AT BRASENOSE. 





Master Cripps was accustomed mainly to day- 
light roads and open ways. It was true that he 
had a good many corners to turn between Beck- 
ley and Oxford, whether his course were through 
Elsfield and Marston, or the broader track from 
Headington. But for all sharp turns he had two 
great maxims—keep on the proper side, and go 
slowly. By virtue of these, he had never been 
damaged himself, or forced to pay damages; and 
when he was in a pleasant vein, at the “ Dusty 
Anvil,” or any where else, it was useless to tell 
him that any mischance need happen to a man 
who heeded this—that is to say, if he drove a 
good horse, and saw to the shoeing of the nag 
himself. Of course there was also the will of 
the Lord. But that was quite sure to go right, 
if you watched it. 

If he has any good substance in him, a man 
who spends most of his daylight time in the com- 
pany of an honest horse is sure to improve so 
much that none of his bad companions know him 
—supposing that he ever had any. The simplic- 
ity and the good-will of the horse, his faith in 
mankind, and his earnest desire to earn his oats, 
and have plenty of them; also the knowledge 
that his time is short, and his longest-worn shoes 
will outlast him; and that when he is dead, quite 
another must be bought, which will cost twice as 
much as he did—these things (if any sense can 
be made of them) operate on the human mind, 
in a measure, for the most part, favorable. 

Allowance, therefore, must be made for Master 
Leviticus Cripps and his character, as often as it 





is borne in mind that he from society of good 
horses was (by mere mischance of birth) fetched | 








down to communion with low hogs. Not that 
hogs are in any way low, from a properly elevated 
gazing point; and taking, perhaps, the loftiest of 
human considerations, they are, as yet, fondly be- 
lieved to be much better on a dish than horses. 

But that—as Cripps would plainly put it—is 
neither here nor there just now; and it is ever 
so much better to let a man make his own ex- 
cuses, which he can generally do pretty well. 

“Cripps, well met!” cried Russel Overshute, 
seizing him by the apron, as Zachary stood at the 
corner of Ship Street, to shake his head after his 
brother, who had made off down the corn market ; 
“vou are the very man I want to see !” 

“ Lor’ a’ mercy now, beI, your Worship? Well 
there are not many gentlemen as it does me more 
good to look at.” 

Without any flattery he might say that. It 
was good, after dealing with a crooked man, to 
set eyes upon young Overshute. In his face there 
was no possibility of lie, hidden thought, or sub- 
terfuge. Whatever he meant was there express- 
ed in quick bold features and frank bright eyes. 
His tall straight figure, frm neck, and broad 
shoulders helped to make people respect what he 
meant; moreover, he walked as if he had always 
something in view before him. He never turned 
round to look after a pretty girl, as weak young 
fellows do. He admired a pretty girl very much ; 
but had too much respect for her to show it. He 
had made his choice, once for all in life; and his 
choice was sweet Grace Oglander. 

“T made sure of meeting you, Master Cripps; 
if not in the market, at any rate where you put 
up your fine old horse. I like a man who likes 
his horse. I want to speak to you quietly, 
Cripps.” 

“Tam your man, Sir. Goo where you plais- 
eth. Without no beckoning, I be after you.” 

“There is nothing to make any fuss about, 
Cripps. And the whole world is welcome to 
what I say, whenever there is no one else con- 
cerned. At present, there are other people con- 
cerned; and— Get out of the way, you jacka- 
napes !”” 

In symmetry with his advanced ideas he 
should not have spoken thus—but he spake it; 
and the eavesdropper touched his hat, and made 
off very hastily. 

Russel was not at all certain of having quite 
acted up to his better lights, and longed to square 
up all the wrong with a shilling; but, with high- 
er philosophy, suppressed that foolish yearning. 
“ Now, Cripps, just follow me,” he said. 

The carrier grumbled to himself a little, be- 
cause of all his parcels, and the change he was 
to call for somewhere, and a woman who could 
not make up her mind about a bullock’s liver— 
not to think of more important things in every 
other direction—no one thought nothing of the 
value of his time; every bit the same as if he 
was a lean old horse turned out to grass! In 
spite of all that, Master Cripps did his best to 
keep time with the long legs before him. Thus was 
he led through well-known ways to the modest 
gate of Brasenose, which, being passed, he went 
up a staircase near the unpretentious hall of that 
very good society. “ Why am I here?” thought 
Cripps, but, with his usual resignation, added, “I 
have a-seed finer places nor this.” This, in the 
range of his great experience, doubtless was an 
established truth. But even his view of the 
breadth of the world received a little twist of 
wonder when, over a narrow dark doorway, which 
Mr. Overshute passed in silence, he read—for read 
he could—these words, “Rev. Thomas Hardenow.” 
“May I be danged,” said Cripps, “if I ever come 
across such a queer thing as this here be!” 

However, he quelled his emotions, and follow- 
ed the lengthy-striding Overshute into a long low 
room containing uncommonly little furniture. 
There was no one there except Overshute and a 
scout, who flitted away in ripe haste, with an or- 
der upon the buttery. 

“Now, Cripps, didst thou ever taste college 
ale ?”’ Mr. Overshute asked, as he took a chair 
like the dead bones of Ezekiel. “ Master Car- 
rier, here thou hast the tokens of a new and 
important movement. In my time chairs were 
comfortable. But they make them now only to 
mortify the flesh.” 

“Did your Worship mean me to rit down ?” ask- 
ed Cripps, touching the forelock which he kept 
combed for that purpose. 

“Certainly, Cripps. Be not critical, but sit.” 

“T thank your Worship kindly,” he answered, 
with little cause for gratitude. “I have a-druv 
many thousand mile on a seat no worse nor this, 
perhaps.” 

“Your reservation is wise, my friend. Your 
driving board must have been velvet to this. 
But the new lights are not in our Brewery yet. 
If they get there, they will have the worst of it. 
Here comes the tankard! Well done, old Hoop- 
er! Score a gallon to me for my family.” 

“With pleasure, Sir,” answered Hooper, truly, 
while he set on the table a tray filled with solid 
luncheon. “Ah, I see you remember the good 
old times, when there was those in this college, 
Sir, that never thought twice about keeping down 
the flesh; and better flesh, Sir, they had, ever so 
much, than these as are always a-doctoring of it. 
Ah, when I comes to recall to my mind what my 
father said to me, when fust he led me in under 
King Solomon’s nose—‘ Bob, my boy,’ he says to 
me—” 

“Now, Hooper, I know that his advice was 
good. The fruit thereof is in yourself. You 
shall tell me all about it the very next time I 
come to see you,” 

“ Ah, they never cares now te hearken,” said 
Hooper to himself, as, with the resignation of an 
ancient scout, he coughed and bowed and stroked 
the cloth, and contemplated Cripps with mild sur- 
prise, and then made a quiet exit. As for listen- 
ing at the door, a good scout scorns such benefit. 
He likes to help himself to something more solid 
then the words behind hiza. 

“1? I may make so bold,” said the carrier, aft- 





er waiting as long as he could, with Overshute 
clearly forgetting him; “ what was it your Wor- 
ship was going totell me? Time is going by, Sir, 
and our horse will miss his feeding.” 

“Attend to your own, Cripps; attend to your 
own. I beg your pardon for not heiping ~ou. 
But that you can do for yourself, I dare say. I 
am trying to think out something. 1 
quick ; 1 am very slow now.” 

Cripps made a little face at this, to show that 
the ways of his betters had good right to be be- 
yond him; and then he stood upon his sturdy 
bowed legs, and turned a quick corner of his eye 
at the door, in fear of any fasting influence, and 
seeing nothing of the kind, with pleasure laid hold 
of a large knife and fork. 

“Lay about you, Cripps, my friend; lay about 
you to your utmost.” Sosaid Mr. Overshute, him- 
self refusing every thing. 
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tailly now, I dunno, your Worship, how to get 
on, all a-ating by myself. Some folk can, and 
some breaks down at it. I must have somebody 
to ate with me—so be it was only now a babby 
or a dog.” . 

“T thank you for the frank comparison, Cripps. 
Well, help me, if you must—ah, I see you can 
carve.” ‘ 

“T am better at the raw mate, Sir; but I can 
make shift when roasted. Butcher Number’s my 
brother, your Worship—but perhaps you never 
heered on him.” 

“Oh yes, I know, Cripps. A highly respectable, 
thriving man he is, too. All your family thrive, 
and every body speaks so well of them. Why, 
look at Leviticus! They tell me he has three 
hundred pigs!” 

Like most men who have the great gift of gain- 
ing good-will and popularity, Russel Overshute 
loved a bit of gossip about his neighbors. 

“Your Worship,” said Cripps, disappointing 
him of any new information, “ pigs is out of my 
way altogether. When I was a young man of ten- 
der years, counteracted I was for to carry a pig. 
Three pounds twelve shillings and fourpence he 
cost me in less than three-quarters of a mile of 
road ; and squeak, squeak, all the way, as if I was 
a-killing of him, and not he me. Seemeth he 
smelled some apples somewhere, and he went 
through a chaney clock, and a violin, and a set of 
first-born babby linen for Squire Corser’s daugh- 
ter; grown up now he is; 
met him riding. 
it nother—” 

“ Well, Cripps, you must tell me another time. 
It was terribly hard upon you. But, my friend, 
the gentleman who lives here will be back for his 
hat when the clock strikes two. Cap and gown 
off when the clock strikes two. From two until! 
five he walks fifteen miles, whatever the state of 
the weather is.” 

“ Lord bless me, your Worship, I could not trav- 
el that with an empty cart, and all down hill !” 

“Never mind, Cripps. Will you try to listen, 
and offer no observation ?” 

“To say nort, does your Worship mean ? 
all our family be estamed for that.” 

“Then prove the justice of that esteem; for I 
have a long story to tell you, Cripps, and no long 
time to do it in.” 

[TO BE CONTINTED.] 
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MR. WILLIAM WOOD. 


Mr. Wii11am Woon, President of the New York 
Board of Education, whose portrait is given on 
page 124, is a Scotsman by birth, though thor- 
oughly Americanized by long residence in this 
country. He was born in the city of Glasgow on 
the 21st of October, 1808. His father was an 
eminent merchant and banker of that city, and he 
is allied to some of the noblest families of Scot- 
land. He received a liberal education at school 
and college in Glasgow, and graduated with hon- 
or in 1827, after which he entered the mercan- 
tile house J. & A. Dennistowy, his grandfather 
and granduncle on the mother’s side, one of the 
oldest establishments in Glasgow, and one of the 
best schools for a business education open to a 
young man. 

Mr. Woop first visited this country in 1828. 
After a brief sojourn he returned to Glasgow. 
In 1830 he sailed for the second time for the 
United States, married, and again returned to 
Glasgow, where he remained until May, 1832, 
when he went to Liverpool for the purpose of as- 
suming the management of a branch house of the 
firm with which he was connected. There he 
took an active part in politics, and was intimate- 
ly associated with Jonn Bricut, Ricnarp Coppen, 
and other famous men of that period. When 
Dantet O’Connext landed in Liverpool, Mr. Woop 
was chosen by the Liberals to present him with 
an address, The meeting was held for this pur- 
pose in the Amphitheatre, and the address was 
delivered in the presence of an immense audience. 

In 1844 Mr. Woon came to this country again, 
in order to open the house of Dennistot N, Woop, 
& Co., in this city, of which he remained a part- 
ner until the 3lst of December, 1860. The re- 
tirement which he had earned by a business life 
of upward of thirty years was disturbed in 1863 
by the formation of the British and American 
Bank. He assumed the management of that con- 
cern, and retained it until 1869, when it was giv- 
en up, and thereupon he finally retired from busi- 
ness. In May of the same year Mr. Woop was 
appointed one of the Commissioners of Public In- 
struction, and a year afterward he accepted a 
position on the Dock Commission. He was alsoa 
member of the commission for widening Broad- 
Mr. Woop retained his seat in the Board of 
Education until the 4th of April, 1873, and in that 
of Docks until the 20th of May, in the same year, 
when he and his colleagues were legislated out of 
office. Declining a re-appointment to the Board 
of Education, Mr. Woop remained in retirement 
until last spring, when he was appointed to fill 
the vacancy in that Board occasioned by the death 
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of Mr. Farr. He was elected President of the 
Board on the 12th of January, 1876. 

Mr. Woop is admirably adapted to the position 
he has been chosen to fill, through his varied, lib- 
eral education, his large experience as a business 
man, and his advanced views of the importance 
of a thorough system of popular instruction. He 
advocated and secured an increase in the salaries 
of female teachers in the grammar and primary 
schools, and although in favor of retrenchment 
in municipal expenditures, he was one of the most 
outspoken opponents of the proposed reduction 
in the pay of public-school teachers, which he de- 
clared to be the worst kind of economy which 
could be practiced. Mr. Woop was also very act- 
ive in the organization of the Normal College. 

Mr. Woop was for fourteen years an elder of 
the Collegiate Dutch Church, from 1860 to 1872, 
when he declined a re-election, and from 1874 to 
1876. He is an active member of the St. An- 
drew’s Society of New York, and filled the presi- 
dent’s chair in 1865 and 1866. In public and 
private life he has won the esteem of all who 
know him, and his long and honorable career fur- 
nishes a bright example to young men. 


MR. M. HALL STANTON. 


Tae Hon. M. Hatt Stanton, President of the 
Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, and 
delegate to the recent convention called to revise 
and amend the organic law of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, is one of the most generally 
known as well as one of the most influential citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. He was born in Caroline 
County, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on 
February 28, 1832, his paternal ancestors having 
been for many generations residents of that sec- 
tion of the country. His father was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and his mother, who is 
still a resident of Kent County, retains a long- 
standing membership in the Methodist Church, 
Under the judicious guidance of his parents, he re- 
ceived a thorough education, which was acquired 
with great rapidity and rendered practical through 
the agency of native talent and earnest applica- 
tion. His successful mercantile and financial ca- 
reer, however, while it has been in a large degree 
moulded by the training he received in early life, is, 
perhaps, more directly due to the application of 
inherited business qualifications of an unusually 
high order than to any other source. Going to 
Philadelphia in 1847, he soon obtained a situa- 
tion, gaining in a comparatively short time the 
confidence of his employers and a reputation as a 
rapid and expert salesman. He continued in this 
line of business until the breaking out of the late 
civil war, when the firm with which he had been 
connected dissolved. In 1863 he entered into co- 
partnership with Mr. Witiiam Anspacn, a gentle- 
man prominently associated with the mercantile 
interests of Philadelphia, for the purpose of con- 
ducting a general banking and brokerage busi- 
ness, in which he has achieved an honorable suc- 
cess. 

To the general public Mr. Stanton is better 
known through his association and connection 
with civil offices of importance. His political af- 
filiations were originally with the Whigs, with 
whom he was closely allied until the organization 
of the Republican party, with which he identified 
himself. He very soon became, and still is, one 
of its most active and influential members. His 
identification with the public schools, through 
which he has secured his greatest political dis- 
tinction, dates from 1865, when he was elected a 
director of the Twelfth Sectional School Board. 
By virtue of an act of the Legislature, passed in 
1867, the school law was so far amended as to 
vest in the judges of the District and Common 
Pleas courts of the city the authority of appoint- 
ing the members of the Board of School Control- 
lers, with whom resided the executive manage- 
ment of public instruction in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Stanton became the appointee of Judge Brews- 
TER, and through successive appointments he has 
represented the Twelfth Ward in that body, which 
is now entitled the Board of Public Education, 
without interruption up to the present time. Dur- 
ing the last six years he has filled the position of 
President of the Board, to which he has been con- 
secutively elected, upon the reorganization of the 
body in January of each year, without opposition ; 
and in this office, so full of responsibility to one 
who conscientiously endeavors to serve the school 
interests to his fullest ability, he has distinguished 
himself for his liberal and progressive ideas, and 
for his sustained efforts to make the system of 
public instruction in Philadelphia one of the 
greatest possible utility. He was a strong advo- 
cate for the establishment and gradual increase 
of the night schools, that now offer to 30,000 arti- 
sans of both sexes the opportunities for education 
of which they were deprived in early life. 

Mr. Stanton, whose portrait is given on page 
124, was one of the earliest advocates of compul- 
sory education, and has a thorough belief in its 
need as well as of its practicability. The high 
standing and efficiency of the public schools of 
Philadelphia are largely due to his energetic and 
wise administration. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue second annual report of the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries of the State of Wisconsin for 
1875 has just been published. It opens with the 
mention of some interesting facts in connection 
with the fisheries of Lake Michigan, and sug- 
gests the appointment of Dr. Hay, one of the 
Commissioners, to prosecute similar inquiries on 
a large scale during the present year. The fish- 
eries of the lakes, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, have fallen off in 1875 by at least one- 
fourth; and if this rate be continued but a few 
years, this great interest of Wisconsin will be- 
come practically exhausted. They therefore 
urge strongly the necessity of immediate action 
in regard to measures for the protection of the 
various species of fishes of the State for a few 





years, and the importance of efforte to multiply 
them and add new ones on the largest possible 
scale. 

The Commissioners, owing to the scanty funds 

at their disposal, have been unable to accomplish 
much in the way of the active prosecution of 
their duties beyond the laying of foundations 
for future judicious work. One of their ente: 
rises was the collecting of the eggs of th« 
Mackinaw trout, of which it was found impos 
sible to secure ripe spawn in any considerable 
quantity. Some eggs of the white-fish, howey 
er, were taken, as well as of the lake herring, 
which were hatched out at a temporary hatch 
ing house improvised by the Commissioners at 
Pensauken, on Green Bay. 





At the Detroit meeting of the American As- 
sociation a permanent section of anthropology 
was organized, to go into effect at the Bufl 
meeting in August, 1876. Mr. L. H. MorGan, 
of Rochester, was made chairman, and a com 
mittee was appointed to invite all interested in 
the various departments, so as to give proper at 
tention to this matter. A circular has just been 
issued by the committee calling the attention of 
the public to the fact, and urging a very fall 
attendance. These are invited, individually, to 
attend in person, for the purpose of making 
communications, and also to bring with them 
such specimens as they consider noteworthy 
for the accommodation of which a temporary 
museum will be provided, similar to the arrang« 
ment made by the British Associati 

Among the recent deaths abroad of scientific 
men, we may mention that of Dr. WrLiAm 
30ECK, of Christiania, which took place on the 
10th of December. This gentleman is well known 
from the important contributions to the history 
of elephantiasis and similar diseases, having pub 
lished several magnificent works on such sub 
jects. He was also an ardent advocat 
theory of the virtue of inoculation as a pre 
ventive of syphilis. Dr. Borck visited the Unit 
ed States a few years ago, where he made many 
friends, and the announcement of his death will 
undoubtedly call forth sincere regrets from those 
who bad formed his acquaintance. 

The name of Dr. W1Lu1aM Boeck should not 
be confounded with that of Dr. Axe. Borck, 
his nephew, an eminent marine zoologist, who 
died in 1874. 


lo 








General Myer, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
has received a special letter of distinction from 
the International Congress of Geographical Sci 
ence, held in Paris in the summer of 1875, in 
recognition of its appreciation of his service in 
promoting the progress of meteorological aci- 
ence, and the benefit to humanity from the la 
bors of the Signal Service Office. 

In further continuation of his experimental 
trials of this substance, Dr. C. NevBAUER affirms 
that salicylic acid will be of great value in the 
preservation of wines, but that it is adapted 
rather to prevent than to correct or cure morbid 
changes that have taken place therein. 


Messieurs NezerREacx and GARLANDAL have 
lately devised a process of cooling and at the 
same time purifying the air introduced into 
dwellings for the purposes of ventilation. It 
consists of a fan caused to revolve rapidly, by 
means of which the air is forced into a closed 
box, and made to pass through a horizontal dia- 
phragm with holes, over which a very thin layer 
of water is continually flowing. The air, as it 
yasses through this thin film of water from be 
low, is deprived of its organic particles, which 
remain in solution in the water, which is con- 
tinually dripping down into the lower chamber 
and drawn off, the air itself passing up and out 
through a pipe in any desired direction. 


The Geographical Society of Paris has elected 
as foreign corresponding members General A. A. 
Humpnneys, Chief .: the Bureau of Engineers, 
and Dr. F. V. Haypen, in recognition of the 
services these gentlemen have rendered to geo 
graphical science. 


Since the demise of the Cincinnati Quarterly 
Journal of Science, the Scientifie Monthly, pub! 
ed at Toledo by E. H. Fircn, appears to stand 
at the head of the scientific publications of that 
section. The second number, that for Novem 
ber, has lately appeared, containing several ar- 
ticles upon the natural history of the West, 
among the more interesting of which may be 
mentioned those upon rock inscriptions in Lo 
rain County, and the comparison between the 
Indian and the mound-builder, by Professor 
CHARLES WHITTLESEY. 





The example set by Professor AGcass1z in the 
establishment of a Summer School of Natural 
History in 1873 bids fair to be followed year by 
year on a continuously increasing scale. In 
1875 we chronicled the opening of some half 
dozen, and have already referred to the School 
for Physical Culture by Dr. Rorurock, in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. We now have the 
programme of a Summer School of Geology at 
Cornell University, under the direction of Pro 
fessor THeopore Comstock, who had charge of 
the Kirtland Schooi of Natural History last sum 
mer. It is proposed to charge a fee of $30, and 
to keep the number of students within manag 
able limits. 

Dr. E. Trerzr, after a two years’ residence in 
Persia, has returned to Vienna with valuable 
collections made in the course of his geological 
researches, particularly in Mount Elburz, and 
eastward as far as Asterabad and Sharood. He 
visited, besides, the environs of Asabeidshan, Is 
pahan, Chamjar, and the province of Fori 
also the salt desert southeast of Teheran. 








is 


The monthly report of the weather for Decem 
ber, 1875, published by the Signal-office, contains 
some interesting facts in regard to that extrac 
dinary period, and from this we learn that the 
chief peculiarities were, first, the high baromet 
ric pressure, with infrequent and feeble storme 
in the United States; second, the high tempera 
ture, the average of the month being, in the Ohio 
Valley and Northwest, ten degrees above the 
normal. In the Southwest and Mississippi Val 
ley, and westward to the Pacific, the month was 
one of the warmest, if not the warmest, on rec 
ord; third, the large excess of rain-fall in Ore- 
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gon; and fourth, an almost total absence of 
auroras. 

he largest ranges of temperature were at 
Madison Burracks, New York, 99° ; Malone, #4 











Mount Washington, 80°; Oswego, 79°; St. Lou 
s and Yankton, 77 The smallest range was, as 
1, on the Pacific coast, being 26° at San Fran 
cisco rhe largest number of foggy days in the 
month (ten or eleven) was at Washington, New 
York, and I adelphia 
The prevailing direction of the winds was 
southerly in the Gulf States: southwest in the 
South Atlantic States, the Ohio Valley, and Low 
y thwest int Northwest and 
northwest to northeast in 
ll astern States 
Among miscellaneous phenomena recorded are 
dandelions in bloom on the 23d at Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania; orar trees budding at New Or 
leans on the lst; peach-trees in blossom on tl 
Bt! New Orleans; } h and cherry buds 
swelling at Litchfield, Michigan, on the 3ist 
roses in bloor nt it Green Springs, Ar 
kansas Wild-gee served going north 
t Carthagena, Ohio, in t beginning of the 
month on four su ssive days, and on the 27th 
t Hennepin, Illir frogs were heard at D 
< on u lst 
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Calendar. 


FEBRUARY, 1876. 


S . 13.—Septuagesima. 

S 20,—Sexagesima. 

Thuraday, 24.—St. Matthiaa, 

Sunday, 27.—Quinquagesima. 
MARCH. 

Wednesday 1 Ash-Wedneaday. 

Sunday, 8 Firat Sunday in Lent. 

Sunday, 12.—Second Sunday in Lent. 

Sunday, 19.—Third Sunday in Lent. 

Saturday, %2%.—Annunciation B. V. M 

Sunday, 26.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


Mr. Moopy has set at rest the question wheth- 
er his labors and those of his associate are pe- 
cuniarily profitable to them At one of bis 
closing meetings in Philadelphia he made this 
statement: * Last night I beard it said that we 

hotograph of us 
would gladly pay 
ne cent for every one rather than have them 
old I have refused to have a photograph taken 
for eight years, and I do not know whether these 
pictures look more like you than me. We re 
ceive a royalty upon the hymn-books, but nota 
dollar comes into our hands. It goes to a com 
mittee compost d of Groroe H. Srvarr, of Phil 
adelphia, WiLL1aM E. Dopaes, of New York, and 
others. We intend to give a thousand dollars 
toward the new building of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. We don't want your 
money; we want your souls. We shall not take 
a farthing from the committee; our services 
have been gratuitous.”’ 

The Young Men's Christian Asseciation of 
New York has had a prosperous year. At the 
annual meeting, held January 24, the treasurer 
reported that the receipts for 1875 were $26,058, 
and the disbursements $26,786. Classes were 
maintained during the year in German, French, 
Spanish, book-keeping, and vocal music, with a 
larger attendance than was ever known before 
From October 1 to October 20, 635 students were 
enrolled. The average attendance at Dr. Tuaomp 
80n’s Bible class was 1064; at the service of song 
414; at the Sunday prayer-meetings, 125; at the 
lectures, 1185; and at the monthly receptions, 
1250. An appeal was made for the clearing off 
of the mortgage debt on the Association build 
ing, which amounts to $150,000. 

Upon the invitation of the St. Louis Evangel 
ical Alliance, Messrs. WaITTLe and Biss began 
a series of meetings in that city January 2 
The Rink, on the corner of Nineteenth and Pine 
streets, has been placed at their disposal for 
evening services; during the day the churches 





will be used. The arrangements are in charg: 
each church of the city 
t, the evangelist, who was 
rk, is holding u i meet 


scotia He has preach 





Cardinal ANTONELLI, the Pope's political se 
retary, has been reported to be ill, but is now 
recovering. The Pope is in enfeebled health, a 


though he continues to receive visitors as usual 


The resolutions of the Baptist ministers of 
New York and its vicinity, reported last week 
in this Intelligence, were debated with great a 
imation at the meeting held on Monday, January 
24. As many as one hundred persons were said 
to be present. Drs. Jerrxey and ARMITAGE 





cussed the points at issue very fully. ‘T former 
: that the question was a practical or - i 
was whether a person who was not a Baptist 


should be allowed to join in the communior 
service if he chose to exercise the privilege 
He was in favor of conceding such liberty. Dr 
ARMITAGE maintained that ‘“‘the question was 
one of right; that a man might be a devout be 
er, but that if he had not been immersed in 
water, he lacked one of the qualifications for the 
Lord’s table.” The resolution was amended 
by making it read, *‘ This Conference disavows 
communion at the table by any of its members,”’ 
etc., instead of “ discards communion,” ete. As 
thus amended, it was adopted by a vote of 44 
yeas to9nays. The Rev. Dr. Benrenns, pastor 





of the First Baptist Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
‘ 1 his office and withdrawn from the 
Baptist denor tion. The reason assigned by 


step is that he has changed his 


juestion of close com 
mmunion. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church Extension 
Board has published ite report of receipts and 





disbursements for 1875. The total receipts were 
£152,271, of which $68,252 were from collections 





made in the churches. The disbursements have 


been $4016 less than the receipts. In the dis 
bureements were included donations to churches 
amounting to $54,720. Two hundred and nine- 
teen churches have been aided by donations 
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alone, thirty-four by loans, and thirty-seven by 
donations and loans, making a total of 290 
churches aided. These are scattered through 
out thirty-eight States and Territories. The av 
erage amount of donations to churches during 
the year 1875 was $313 each; average amount of 
loans, $381 each. 

Revival services are reported all over the 
country All the Protestant churches in Wil 





mington, Delaware. are having numerous acces 
sions. Father Tayior's Bethel, in Boston, is 
the scene of unusual religious interest. Union 
meetings, which have been attended with much 
success, have been held in Athene, Georgia, since 
November last I labors of the Rev. A. B. 
EaRxgz, in Troy, New York, have been followed 
up by the resident pastors, with the result of nu- 
merous additions to their churches 
In the notice of the munificent bequest of 
$100,000 for the advancement of Unitarian Chris 
tianity, in the Int e of January 20, the 
name of the dor { ed to appea The para- 
graph el l j By the will of the late Mr 
Wiwxw, of Wo Massa tts, $100,000 were 
left,"’ et 
Among t ey elists now active throughout 
the United States, several womer are quite con 
spicuou Miss Smi_ey, the Quakeress, is great 
ly interesting the pe of Cleveland; Mrs, Van 
Cort is now in Newart nd Mrs. Lowry, for 
merly an actre s preaching in Brooklyn At 
the recent n ft Congregational Asso 
ciation of |} nl &, an application for ii 
w t le by Miss FE. E. New 
was for a tim eve y 
] t of granting the ppl ry 
y adopted the f »wing 
any way indoreing the idea of women 
ore in the enal sense of that term, yet, 
know of Mise ‘ 
we do, ae an aseociation, « 
ng such help as she : 
concerning Purnr of Cenc 
NewMan, a8 4 servant of the 
of the churches as one fitted to preach Christ 


The American Presbyterians are preparing to 
take an active part in the session of the Alliance, 





which will begin in the city of Edinburgh on 
July 4. This will be the first meeting; the Al- 
liance will assemble thereafter triennially On 
Tuesday, January 18, a meeting of the commit 
tee which represents the American Presbyterian 
churches was held in Dr. Crosny's churcl A 
committee of tw e was appoint 1 to select 
the persons to be invited to deliver addresses at 
Edinburgh, and aleo a committee on finance 
The programme of toy s prepared by the Scotch 
committee was approved. The f wing is the 
outline 


‘1. Presbyterianiem—ite Scriptural Authority and 


T , ples Hliat Statia a and f sent Condition 
of the Preebyterian Charches;: Harmony of their Con- 


, and Machin- 


ery: the Home Work of the Church. 
\ Foreign Mise a 
“4. Spir al Lif ! iliing the Family, the Sah- 
bath, Instruct of the Young, Revival, etc.) 
“8. Antagonistic Forces; Skepticiem and Popery; 
Intemperance and other Social E a 


6. Educational and Literary Appliances; Training 
of the Ministry, etc. ; Theological and Popular Litera- 
ture; Use of the Presa. 

The Evangelist reports that there is every like 


hood of a very influential delegation going to 


k 


li 
Edinburgh next July from this country. 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ax Englieh traveler arrived at one of those comfort- 





able inne in the north of Scotland, and told the land- 
lord he felt unwell, at which the latter expressed his 
regret “What me al officer,” anid he,“ have you 
he M a) officer, did ye aay, Sir?” “I wish 
to see a physi “Whaten kind o’' man i« he?” 
“Confound it! I want « e medicine.” “ Weel, Sir, 
we've only twa medicines in this pairt o' the country 
tar for the outside o’ the sheep, and whisky for the in- 
side o’ oursela. 
-= 

A school inepector visiting a echoo!l ea 1, “ Now, chil- 
dren, who loves all men * The quest was — 
pot before a ' girl, not four years « ld, answered, 
‘ All womert 

-_ 

Mre. Partington, when she heard the rm ater eay 
there we 1 be a nave in the new church, observed 
that ehe knew well who the party waa, 

— 

“ "Tis falae,” as the girl said when her lover told her 
she had beautiful hair. 

-_ - 

When may a man’s pocket be empty and yet have 
eomething in it When it hae a hole in it. 

—_ 

Ata put meeting in a country town an eloquent 
advocate of popular education thus delivered himeelf 

Mr. President, I rise to get up, and am not backward 
to come forward in the cause of education; for had i 
t been f lucation should be as rant as i 
are, Mr. President 

_— 

“Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the fish aid 

when it awa wed the bait. 
_— 

“Too hi for his bueiness as the ly aald ¢t the 

sweep whos in the chimney 
_— 

“Pray, Sir, of what profession are you?” eald a 
learned counsel to a witness w had come prepared 
to prove a fact, and w as not deemed a ver re 
spectable gentiema “Sir, ] am a shoe-maker and 
wine-merchant “A what, Sir aaid the learned 
‘ nunee “A wine t r ant and shoe - maker 
“Then,” eald the counsel, “I 1 y describe you as a 
sherry cobbler 

a 

Tur Pars } MA I A paper 

of; ~ 
-_ 

An Irish counsel wae asked by tt ige for whom 
he was t He anewered I am concerned, 
my lord, for the plaintiff, I am emy ed by the 
def lar 

— 

“ Re content with what you have,” as the rat sald to 

the trap wi he jeft his tail in it 
-_ 

Ol Monevbace eave that a girl with an income of 
three th eand re a year or more is always an ob- 
ject of interest, because she has so much principal 

-> 


Antipathy to reac r sermons in the pulpit ia a well- 
known characteristic of the Scotch people. At Kirk- 
cudbright, at an inauguration, an old woman on the 
pulpit stairs asked one of her companions if the new 
minister was a reader. “ An’ how can he read, wom- 
an?” was the reply; “the puir man’s blin’.” “I'm 
giad to hear it,” said the firet speaker; “I wish they 
| were a’ biin’.” 
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OUR NATIONAL POLICE. 


[See Double-page Illustration.) 


Tre army seems to excite a peculiar hostiiity 
among the Confederate and ultramontane Demo- 
crats in Congress. They have resolved, appar- 
ently, to reduce it to so smali a number as to de- 
prive it altogether of any practical value. They 
would leave our forts as unprotected as was Sum- 
ter in 1861, and are as anxious to deprive the na- 
tion of its defenders as were FLoyp and THompson 
in the moment of their darkest treason. It is not 
an unusual policy for the Democratic leaders to 
assail the army, or for the Hon. Fernanpo Woop 
and his allies to aim vain blows at the Union 
soldiers. None were louder for the sacrifice of 
Grant before Richmond, and for submission to 
the perishing rebellion. Mr. Fernanpo Woop as- 
sures us that this is a Centennial year of good- 
will and general amnesty, and at the same time he 
and his colleagues expel from their poor employ- 
ment “maimed Union veterans” about the Capi- 
tol, and would starve the Union officers and sol- 
diers who, like General Dovpitrpay, heard at 
Sumter Mayor Woop’s treasonable proclamations 
with horror or despondency. From the oblivion 
which Mr. Woop asks for, no one would reap 
more profit than himself. But he and his col- 
leagues should remember that there can be no 
forgiveness for their errors without restitution 
and amendment. There is no statute of limit- 
ations in the moral law. It is because this is 
the Centennial year that the people demand from 
politicians patriotism, and fromm open offenders 
repentance ; and it is a poor return for the le- 
niency shown to the Southern Confederates—not 
to say the Northern—that they use their acci- 
dental possession of power to indicate a bitter 
hostility against the defenders of the country, 
from the maimed and wounded soldier to its 
most active commanders. This is plainly not 
the way in which to begin a period of patriotic 
unity, and there are, no doubt, many intelligent 
and honorable Democrats who will not share in 
the imprudent measures of their colleagues, and 
who are not willing to assume the risk of leaving 
the country defenseless against foreign or domes- 
tic foes; for this must be the necessary result of 
reducing our inadequate military force. 

The army is, in fact, our only national police. 
Its labors are constant, and often excessive. Few 
probably have noticed their extent or the almost 
incessant toil that fells to the lot of the active 
soldier. The army, although nominally compris- 
ing 25,000 men, has seldom in reality more than 
20,000. Its duties are as wide as the Union, yet 
its annual cost for each soldier is not more than 
is paid to a New York policeman. It costs twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars a piece for 20,000 sol- 
diers, and New York pays $3,000,000 for a police 
of 2500 men. Our small army is scattered over 
a frontier of many thousand miles. It guards, 
or attempts to guard, with an inadequate force, 
the long line of the Rio Grande, and the disor- 
derly population that occupy both banks of the 
river find little difficulty in evading the scattered 
troops, who are almost lost on the wide border 
line of Texas. Smugglers, marauders, and des- 
perate men of various nationalities are often nec- 
essarily left unchecked and unpunished, and the 
government probably loses in Texas annually in 
duties and in taxes a sum greater than the cost 
of a moderate army. Still more important and 
difficult is the service required of our soldiers on 
the wild waste territory reaching from the bor- 
ders of Mexico to British Columbia. Here the 
course of emigration is just making its way. New 
States and Territories have sprung up. The cab 
ins of the settlers have reached the outskirts of 
the wilderness and climbed the Rocky Mountains. 
But they are in constant danger from the restless 
and fickle tribes of Indians who still surround 
them. Over all the thinly scattered population 
of this immense district our soldiers keep a con- 
stant and in general successful guard. Emigra 
tion advances under their protection. The value 
of land and the safety of thousands of lives de 
pend upon their watchfulness. They are often 
forced to march many hundreds of miles at a 
sudden warning through a pathless desert to awe 
or repel the savages. In «# recent battle with 
the Indians the courage of a colored regiment 
was particularly conspicuous, and helped to check 
a general invasion of the frontier. Minnesota 
owes its repose to the activity of a few soldiers. 
Arizona is guarded by men who live in solitude 
far away from the traces of civilization. All 
along the shores of the Pacific, too, our troops 
are scattered in isolated and weak detachments ; 
and on the British and Canadian frontier, where 
the English have at times concentrated many of 
their best regiments, only a thin line of American 
soldiers, insignificant in numbers, watches over the 
interests of the country. 

It may easily be imagined that very few troops 
are left, after so extensive a service in the interi- 
or, to occupy the forts on the coast and protect 
the national armories, These are often left al- 
most destitute of a suitable guard. A mob ora 
riot might easily inflict serious injury upon the 
country. It is stated with authority that had Fort 
Sumter been properly garrisoned, the rebellion 
could have been at once suppressed. And the 
peculiar character and condition of the people of 
most of the Southern States will long require the 
careful supervision of the national officials. The 
remains of a fierce and cruel aristocracy exist 
among them, eager for revolution, bloodshed, and 
crime. Half their number, or rather two-thirds, 
are altogether uneducated and ignorant. Among 
a people so degraded, demagogues flourish, and 
intimidation every where prevails. The colored 
and the white voters of the South are in most 
districts equally uncultivated, although in point 
of humanity the former far excel the latter. For 
three or four years past the Southern States have 
become infamous for hideous massacres of inof- 
fensive negroes. The rage of the whites is in- 
excusable, their barbarity almost beyond belief. 








Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Georgia, 
and Alabama have each brought shame upon free- 
dom and human nature by an unpunished and 
inordinate brutality. It is plain that in several 
of the Southern States no free election has been 
held for several years, and that a series of hor- 
rible massacres has driven away thousands of Re- 
publican or Union voters from the polls. The 
Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives is made up in great part of members from 
these disordered districts, and represents the 
growth of carnage, ignorance, and barbarity rath- 
er than of freedom. Searcely would it seem 
proper to leave the United States property un- 
protected in the midst of these incessant mobs 
and riots, of this uneducated population ready for 
revolution, and of a great body of Union people 
looking to the nation for aid. But for the gar- 
risons at the South, already far too weak for their 
arduous duties, it is difficult to say how far the 
violent members of its fallen aristocracy might 
go. Their hatred for freedom and knowledge is 
natural ; their hands are steeped in cruelty. Only 
education can soften or amend them. 

In addition to the duties of defense of life and 
property, our small army is engaged in a remark- 
able series of labors for the general improvement 
of the country. Its skiliful engineers are constant- 
ly employed in deepening rivers, improving har- 
bors, opening internal communications, exploring 
the sites of future capitals. No one can read the 
recent report of the Secretary of War without be- 
ing struck with the variety and extent of their 
labors. They are opening and enlarging the wa- 
ter communications of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. They are found far away in Dakota, 
surveying its distant rivers. On the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts these skillful engineers are nev- 
eridle. It is quite impossible to estimate the im- 
mense value to the country of their labors even 
for a single year, and it is safe to say that the 
West and the great Northwest owe to the courage 
and intelligent industry of the army a large part 
of their wealth and greatness. Poorly paid, de- 
voted to a life of comparative poverty, rewarded 
only by a constant series of toil, the results of 
the active labors of the army are written in the 
rapid growth of the whole country. We are now 
asked by the Democratic leaders to destroy this 
useful body of trained and valuable men, or to so 
diminish it as to leave it with no practical force. 
They would leave the settlers in Dakota unguard- 
ed, the miners of Arizona without a place of ref- 
uge, the line of the Rio Grande free to the smug- 
gler and the robber, the forts, arsenals, and ports 
as bare as was Sumter in 1861. But who are the 
men who make this sudden attack upon the army ? 
They are the same—and the coincidence is some- 
what startling—who in 1861 refused to garrison 
the Southern forts, and in 1864 were clamorous 
for an armistice and peace. They have just driv- 
en the wounded Union soldiers away from their 
employments at the Capitol, and, with strange in- 
delicacy, supplied their places with Confederates. 
They have shown an intense hatred for the de- 
fenders of the country. This is evidently no 
time for diminishing our national police. It is 
already too small. It should plainly be so in- 
creased as to enable the government to protect 
from harm the free settlers in Mississippi or 
Texas, as well as those on the Western plains. 

EvGene LAWRENCE. 
————————_-_—_—————————_—_—= 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
A FATHER’S CLAIM. 


ALExIs scareely knows what he is doing dur- 
ing that scamper back to Cheswold Grange. 

‘Titmouse, inspirited by the knowledge that she 
is going home to her stable and two-o’clock feed, 
throws her shoulders forward and sends out her 
feet, trotting as if for a wager. 

** Take off her bridle and give her some corn,” 
says Alexis to the groom, who receives him. 
**T shall want her again in ten minutes.” 

He goes to the library, unlocks a dispatch-box, 
and takes an oblong velvet case, containing his 
wife's portrait—a picture taken by a famous 
photographer during their bright Parisian honey- 
moon—the portrait of a girl-bride, lovely, and 
elegantly dressed, smiling at the unknown fua- 
ture, and unconscious that these happy, idle, 
honey-moon hours were eating up the capital 
that should have served to start husband and 
wife in the business of life. It is a photograph 
of Sibyl at her best—before secret cares and hy- 
pocrisies had wrought their lines on her fair 
young face. 

Alexis contemplates the picture regretfully for 
a few moments before he puts it in his pocket. 

** Yes, she was very lovely then,” he tells him- 
self. ‘*‘ And there is nothing in this face that 
bespeaks a heart capable of treachery or deceit. 
It was poverty’s bitter school that spoiled her. 
Some noble spirits grow strong by treading the 
rough ways of life—hers was too weak to survive 
the ordeal of misfortune. Poor child! She 
must have suffered !” 

He is on Titmouse again and returning to 
Dorley in a few minutes, very much against the 
mare’s inclination. She indulges in a stubborn 
crawl, or, being touched up with the whip, jogs 
and jolts her rider in an irregular trot, express- 
ive of supreme ili temper. Urged out of this she 
sets off in a furious canter, as if to inform him 
that she has some ‘‘ go” left in her yet, in spite 
of ill usage, and may contrive to pitch him over 
her head if he is too aggravating. 





These devices finally bring him to Dorley, 
where he finds Linda and Trot in the front gar- 
den, evidently on the watch for him. 

‘*T am so glad you have returned,” cries 
Linda. ‘‘ You have made me quite miserable.” 

** Forgive me, dear Miss Challice, but if you 
knew what hopes that one little word Redcastle 
has raised in my mind. See here’—he takes 
the case from his pocket and shows her Sibyl’s 
photograph—“‘ does that face remind you of any 
face you have ever seen before ?” 

** Yes,” she answers, pale to the lips, but 
without an instant’s hesitation, “it is the portrait 
of Trot’s mother. She was not so beautiful as 
that. She was thin and worn and haggard, but 
I should recognize the eyes and mouth any 
where. It is she.” 

‘“*' This is the portrait of my wife, Linda; and 
Trot, the helpless baby you adopted in order to 
save him from the hazards of his mother’s de- 
struction or despair, is my son.” 

** You told me your son was dead.” 

**I was taught to believe so. My wife, for 
some mysterious reason, told me that cruel lie. 
She was ashamed, perhaps, of having abandoned 
our child to the care of another, and feared to 
tell me the truth.” 

“Are you sure ?” falters Linda. 
not deceiving yourself and me?’ 

**If you are sure that this picture is the por- 
trait of Trot’s mother, there can be no doubt 
that Trot is my son.” 

** And you will take him away from me,” says 
Linda, piteously, ‘‘ just when he has grown most 
dear. After all I have suffered—all I have borne 
patiently for his sake—I am to lose him. That 
is hard.” 

**If you knew how I have pined for a son, 
Linda—what day-dreams I have woven about 
my little one’s image—how bitter a grief I felt 
when I was told that wicked lie about his death 
—you would understand my rapture at finding 
him, my eagerness to claim him for my own— 
my darling, my hope, my precious care, heir to 
the fortune that Providence has dropped into my 
lap—poorly deserved on my part, Heaven knows. 
He shall be worthy of it.” 

** Yes,” murmurs Linda, faintly, “‘I can un- 
derstand. It is only natural. He is your son: 
your rights are sacred.” 

** And you have suffered for his sake, Linda. 
Your generosity has been rewarded by the 
world’s injustice. But I can set all right. I 
shall claim him for my own, and every one round 
and about Cheswold and Dorley shall know all 
his story. Yes, I will not blush to tell the whole 
bitter truth. How my wife left me in poverty, 
and how my son was born in a work-house.” 

They are standing in the parlor, Trot watch- 
ing their excited countenances, with wonder de- 
picted upon his own. 

** You have a right to take him away,” says 
Linda, sadly, ‘* but I think you will take all the 
sunshine of our lives with him. My grand- 
father is almost as fond of him as I am.” 

**T am not going to dissever old links, Linda. 
He shall come often to see you. He shall be 
taught to know you as the guardian angel of his 
infancy ; he shall always remember his first 
home.” 

** Yes, but it will be his home no longer,” re- 
plies Linda, with a sigh. 

Alexis is silent. He feels that he must seem 
a wretch, a destroyer, entering this happy house- 
hold only to ruin its joy. But how can he fore- 
go his claim? How can he relinquish the de- 
light of watching his son’s infancy develop into 
boyhood—guiding the baby mind, making the 
boy at once pupil and plaything, source of all his 
pleasures in the present and all his hopes in the 
future ? 

At this juncture Trot, who has listened intent- 
ly, arrives at the comprehension that he has a 
personal interest in the conversation. He catches 
at the idea that he is to be taken away—trans- 
ferred from mammie to the genlamum, and he 
suddenly bursts in upon the conversation with a 
dismal howl. 

** Me won't be took away; me stay with mam- 
mie,” cries the boy, and he clambers up into Lin- 
da’s arms and clings there as if resolved to resist 
any attempt at dislodging him. 

** What, ‘Trot,” cries Alexis, smiling at the 
little one’s excitement, ‘* won't you come and 
live with me, and have a dear little Shetland 
pony to ride, and a big garden to play in, and a 
rocking-horse—and a—lots of plum-cakes and 
picture-books?” And here Alexis’s knowledge 
of juvenile weaknesses fails him, and he knows 
not what further temptation to offer. 

** Me won't have pony, me not want oor gar- 
den, me got nice big garden, me want mammie,” 
cries ‘Trot, and he clings still tighter to Linda. 

** Trot, shall I tell you a secret ?” 

** Ess,” says Trot, who thinks that a secret 
must needs be something worth hearing. 

** You must come and live with me, Trot, my 
darling. God meant you and me to live togeth- 
er. I'm your father!” 

‘* No, you not,” screams the boy; ‘‘ you genla- 
mum with the broken arm. Me never have no 
fazer.” 

** And you won't come to live at the Grange ? 
Such a large garden, six times as big as the 
garden here, and a Shetiand pony with a long 
tail.” 

** Me won't!” cries Trot, emphatically. ‘‘ Boz- 
zer de pony.” 

** Trot has decided, Miss Challice,” says Alex- 
is, gravely. ‘‘If I were ungrateful enough, self- 
ish enough, to wish to take him from you, his 
childish heart is true and fast. He shall stay 
with you, since you wish it, for the next few 
years at any rate. This shall be his home, and 
he shall come to Cheswold only as a visitor. 
You will let me have him sometimes.” 

**Let you have him! Oh, Mr, Secretan, are 
you not too generous in consenting to leave him 
with me?” 
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**T should be an ungrateful hound if I could 
refuse. You have made my son's infancy bright 
and happy. You have saved him from the evils 
of poverty—from his mother’s seltishness. How 
can I be grateful enough to you ?” 

**Only let me keep my darling a little longer, 
and I am more than recompensed. I must be 
proud and happy too, when I have recovered a 
little from this surprise, to know that he is your 
son—that his future will be bright and prosper- 
ous—his worldly position honorable—to think 
that my little waif and stray should be the future 
Squire of Cheswold. My grandfather will be so 
pleased. It is a triumph for me over him, dear 
old man, for he said that I was very foolish to 
adopt a nameless beggar child—and now my 
dearest has name and fortune, home and father.” 

** We will make a good man of him between 
us, Miss Challice,” says Alexis, more elated by 
this discovery than he was by the inheritance of 
Miss Secretan’s estaie. He has no doubt as to 
Trot’s identity—there seems to him no room for 
doubt, yet he is anxious to make things as cer- 
tain as possible—to secure independent evidence 
in case his claim to his son should ever be dis- 
puted. 

He goes back to the Grange only to get a 
fresh horse, and then rides into the quiet old ca- 
thedral town to talk the matter over with Mr. 
Scrodgers. He does not consider the provincial 
solicitor a Mansfield or a Cockburn; but Mr. 
Scrodgers’s is the best legal intellect available on 
the spot, and to Mr. Scrodgers he goes. 

The family solicitor listens to all Alexis has to 
tell with the gravity of a léarned owl that has 
lived a century or so in the same ivy bush. He 
contracts his eyebrows, he purses up his lips, 
and looks as if he had known the whole story 
before, but, for some wise reason, had kept his 
knowledge to himself. 

‘*A curious case, Mr. Secretan,” he says at 
last, ‘‘a very curious case. It’s lucky your es- 
tate is not entailed.” 

** Why so?” 

**There might have been difficulties in the 
way of succession. It might not be easy to 
identify this infant—born in such a very irregu- 
lar manner—as your son and heir. There might 
be suspicions. ‘The heir at law might file a bill in 
Chancery. I should consider it a very hazardous 
business were your estates entailed; but you, as 
an independent man, fettered by no entail, may 
leave your real property to Tom, Dick, or Harry. 
I should recommend you to take this infant into 
your house at once, let him bear your name, let 
him be recognized by all your acquaintances as 
your son.” 

** Yes, I shall take care of that. I shall tell 
every body. But there is a difficulty about bring- 
ing him into my house. The lady who brought 
him up—who rescued him from I know not what 
misery — has a claim upon his affections, the 
strongest, and as strong a claim on my grati- 
tude. ‘To take him away from her would be al- 
most to break her heart.” 

** Almost, but not quite. There’s a long dis- 
tance between the two adverbs,” replies the cyn- 
ical Serodgers. ‘* Most women have their hearts 
almost broken once in their lives. Give her a 
new bonnet.” 

** You do not know the lady, Sir. 
a woman to be solaced by a bonnet.” 

** Hasn't she a head?” asks Mr. Scrodgers. 
**T never knew a woman, with a head, that a 
bonnet wouldn’t pacify. Half the cases at the 
assizes, in which the female is a plaintiff, might 
be settled out of court if the defendant knew 
when and how to offer the solatium of a bonnet.” 

** I see, Mr. Scrodgers, you are a bachelor and 
a misogynist,” says Alexis, smilingly. 

**No, Sir,” replies the lawyer; ‘‘I am a mi- 
sogynist and a married man.” 

** The first thing I have to do is to alter my 
will,” says Alexis, returning to the business ques- 
tion. 

** Decidedly. If you are convinced that this 
infant—herein-before-named—is your son, you 
had better make a will in his favor.” 

‘* Prepare one as fast as you can, Mr. Scrodg- 
ers, leaving the bequest to my good friend Plow- 
den just as it stands.” 

** You must have trustees in case of your dying 
before the child attains his majority.” 

** Make Plowden trustee.” 

**You should have a second, in the event of 
Mr. Plowden’s death.” 

** How you lawyers remind us of our mortality. 
Well, make Miss Challice the second trustee, and 
guardian of the boy in case of my death. No- 
body will ever love him better than she does.” 

** And in the event of her marriage—” 

** Marriage would make no difference in her. 
She would always love my boy.” 

Mr. Scrodgers relieves his doubtful mind by a 
faint smile. His idea of marriage is that it makes 
a very great difference. To his legal mind mar- 
riage transforms a man. Even the will he made 
as a bachelor is no longer valid, proving that in 
the eye of the law the married man and the bach- 
elor are two distinct personages. 

**Then you would recommend me to get to- 
gether all the evidence I can bearing upon my 
boy’s birth ?” says Alexis. 

**1T think it would be wise todo so. The facts 
of your parentage may never be disputed. You 
can dispose of the Cheswold estate as you choose, 
but still it might be well to have all necessary 
documents—an attested copy of your marriage 
certificate, and so on.” 

“Yes, I wag a reckiess fellow when I married. 
Heaven knows what became of the certificate. 
My wife may have kept it. Certainly I didn’t 
take any care of it. The parson had made her 
my wife. That was all I thought about on that 
bewildering day.” 

**Then you had better get a copy of the regis- 
ter without delay.” 

** Yes, and I will go to the woman with whom 
my wife and I lodged. She will remember that 
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my wife was expecting to become a mother when 
she left me. If that woman is to be found, I 
will get from her a written declaration of that 
fact.” 

“Tt would be as well to do so,” says Mr. 
Scrodgers, approvingly; and Alexis leaves him to 
prepare the new will, which he is to bring to the 
Grange early next morning. 

“Stay,” says the lawyer on the threshold. 
‘You haven't told me the infant’s Christian 
name.” 

** He was ch@atened William.” 

** No other name ?” 

*‘T believe not. But you can fill in the names 
to-morrow. I will ask that question in the mean 
time.” 

Alexis goes back to Cheswold pondering on 
the lawyer's advice about his son. Mr. Scrodg- 
ers has distinctly said that it is for the child’s 
welfare, for the security of his future position, 
that he should be domiciled with his father; and 
Alexis longs to have the little one under the 
same roof with him, to see him daily, hourly, to 
watch over him sleeping and waking, to make 
him his plaything and companion. Against this 
natural desire there is the promise he has made 
to Linda Challice—the debt of gratitude he owes 
her. Hard to break that promise; hard to ig- 
nore that debt. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A WEDDING 





EVE. 


Tue days pass with a frightful rapidity, as it 
seems to Sibyl, after that Tuesday night on which 
Joel Pilgrim came back from York with the mar- 
riage license. 

Stephen Trenchard is ailing, and keeps his 
room for the greater part of the time, but Dr. 
Mitsard, a most careful man in all critical cases, 
comes to Lancaster Lodge only once a day, and 
there is no hint of danger. ‘The doctor's man- 
ner has that pleasant vivacity which suits a tri- 
fling derangement of the patient’s system. He 
sits by the bedside and discourses upon local 
topics—the water company, sewage, and other 
agreeable subjects. On Thursday morning Sibyl 
lies in wait for him on the landing opposite Mr. 
Trenchard’s room. 

**You do not think my uncle very ill, do you, 
Dr. Mitsand ?” she asks, with evident anxiety, a 
solicitude which the kindly old doctor thinks 
highly creditable to her, and which he remem- 
bers afterward—to her disadvantage. 

**Certainly not, my dear Miss Faunthorpe,” 
he replies, cheerily; *“‘there is a little prostra- 
tion; our dear patient is very feeble, but that is 
only to be expected at his time of life; but there 
is a wonderful reserve of vigor about his consti- 
tution, exceptional recuperative power; he is all 
muscle and sinew—no superfluous flesh —and 
this, taken in conjunction with his temperate hab- 
its, would lead one to anticipate a long life. I 
fear his mind has been a little troubled lately. 
Very foolish. A man in his position should wor- 
ry himself about nothing. But no doubt wealth 
has its responsibilities.” 

**'Then there is no reason for alarm ?” 

** Not the slightest. If there were, I should 
call in my friend Dr. Wilmot, of Krampston, to 
have a consultation. Your uncle's is not a life 
to be trifled with,” adds Dr. Mitsand, solemnly, 
as if the life of a millionaire were a much bigger 
thing in creation than the existences of the vulgar 
herd. ‘* Pray don’t be uneasy, my dear young 
lady. And, now I look at you, I fear you have 
been fretting. You are looking pale and fatigued. 
And this little hand”—as he shakes hands with 
her—‘‘is very pale.” He lays his finger on her 
wrist. ‘*Good gracious, what a pulse! This 
won't do, my dear Miss Faunthorpe. Mental dis- 
turbance has been going on here. I'll send you 
a composing draught. You must keep yourself 
quiet for the next day or two, especially as you are 
30 800n to start upon along voyage. Your dear 
uncle has told me of the interesting event which 
is to take place next Saturday. Very sudden! 
On account of Mr. Pilgrim's recall to Calcutta— 
yes, yes, I understand, and a very quiet wedding, 
your uncle’s health not allowing—of course, of 
course, I shall take the liberty to be present in 
the church, in order to have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating you. I used tothink our young friend 
Stormont was to be the happy man; and then 
there was some talk of your becoming mistress 
of the How; but you have managed to deceive 
us all, you see.” 

** Yes,” falters Sibyl, with a sickly smile. 

** Don’t forget to take the composing draught. 
Good-by.” 

Distinctly does Dr. Mitsand remember the 
anxious look she turns upon him as he leaves her. 

“That's not a happy marriage,” he tells his 
daughters at luncheon that day; ‘‘ it’s a case of 
hands, not hearts, my dears. All money, money, 
money! With these self-made men that ques- 
tion swallows up every other consideration.” 

It is long since Redcastle has had such a de- 
lightful subject for gossip as this suddenly ar- 
ranged wedding. Mrs. Chasuble has made a 
round of morning calls in order to tell her dear 
friends the startling news, and the marriage has 
been discussed from every point of view, the gen- 
eral idea being that Mr. Trenchard is a tyrant, 
and Sibyl the victim of his mercenary views. 
Mrs. Stormont’s particular idea—which she im- 
parts in confidence to every body—is that Sibyl 
was devotedly attached to her dear Frederick, 
and that it is to prevent her eloping with Fred 
that Mr. Trenchard has hurried on her espousals 
with Joel Pilgrim. 

Inexorable time, like death, advances with 
measured tread. It is Friday, the eve of that 
ill-omened bridal, and Sibyl sits alone in her 
pretty morning-room—the room in which Joel 
found her on his return from York. She has 
made all her arrangements for her journey, pack- 
ed her trunks, and labeled them for the steamer 





Ganges. Her own firm hand had written those 
labels—Mrrs. Pilgrim, passenger to Calcutta—Joel 
looking on all the time with that ugly smile of 
his. One small leather bag is unlabeled, and in 
that Sibyl has put her little stock of trinkets, a 
small supply of under-linen, and the marble-pa- 
per-covered book containing the diary she kept 
at Mrs. Hazleton’s. She has kept no diary at 
Lancaster Lodge. She is alone now ; exhausted 
by a long morning devoted to the task of pack- 
ing. Marion has been with her, pretending to 
help, full of exclamations and congratulations, 
wonderment and curiosity. 

**It doesn't seem so much of a match, after 
all,” Marion has observed, candidly. ‘* But I 
suppose this Mr. Pilgrim is awfully rich, and 
money is what you like, Sibyl. However, I must 
say if I had been you, I should have tried to lead 
Sir Wilford Candonnel on a little further. He 
did seem very much taken with you, and every 
one was surprised that it only ended in a flirta- 
tion. But men are such deceivers, as some one 
says in an old song—one foot on somewhere, 
and one on somewhere else, to one thing constant 
never.” 

Sibyl has contrived to get rid of Marion a lit- 
tle before dinner-time. She is to be at the wed- 
ding, and is to officiate as sole bride-maid; but 
there has not been time for her to get a new dress 
made, a fact which Marion does not omit to be- 
wail with much lamentation. 

“*Tt’s the worst apology for a wedding I ever 
heard of,” she remarks; “‘ but I suppose you'll 
recompense yourself for all this with balls and 
parties when you get to Calcutta.” 

** Yes,” answers Sibyl, with a faint smile. 
shall enjoy myself immensely in Calcutta.” 

It is seven o'clock, a lovely summer evening, 
and Sibyl sits by the disordered table, scattered 
with books and papers. She is very pale, and 
there is a look of apathy in her face and attitude, 
as if she had abandoned all effort and surrender- 
ed herself to fate. 

She is startled from this blank listlessness by 
the announcement of Sir Wilford Candonnel. 
No visit could surprise her more than this, at 
such a time. 

‘Sir Wilford told me to say that he wishes 
most particularly to see you alone, ma'am,” says 
the servant; ‘he will not detain you long.” 

**You had better bring him up here. Mr. 
Pilgrim is in the drawing-room, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

** Not much to attract him now in this white, 
wretched face,” thinks Sibyl, with a hurried look 
at the glass, which reflects the shadow of a van- 
ished beauty. 

Sir Wilford enters breathless, and evidently 
strongly agitated. 

‘*My dear Miss Faunthorpe,” he says, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘I only came home from the north this 
afternoon, and heard of this intended marriage. 
I rode over at once. Can I be of any use? You 
honored me with your confidence, and I told you 
that if ever the hour should come when you 
would need a friend, you might command me 
Let me be your friend to-day. Let me stand 
between you and the tyranny that is being prac- 
ticed—let me save you from—” 

‘“*A crime? You are all that is good and 
generous, Sir Wilford; and if I needed help, I 
would ask for yours. But I need none.” 

“What do you mean? Your marriage is ap- 
pointed for to-morrow morning. You, the wife 
of another man, are to be married to this Mr. 
Pilgrim.” 

**'The marriage is appointed for to-morrow, 
but no such marriage will take place.” 

** How will you prevent it ?” 

**In a very simple manner. 
be missing.” 

** You are going away ?” 

**Yes. I am left with but one resource— 
flight. I shall be far away from Redcastle at 
eleven o'clock to-morrow.” 

“You are sure of being able to escape—sure 
that no coercion will be used ?” 

“‘T think not. I have acted my part careful- 
ly during the last few days, and Mr. Pilgrim be- 
lieves that I am resigned to the inevitable. My 
trunks are all packed for India. I have labeled 
them with my own hands.” 

** And you have made every arrangement for 
going away?” asks Sir Wilford, anxiously. ** You 
have friends to whom you can go?” 

**Yes, I have made all arrangements. I 
have decided where to go,” replies Sibyl, after a 
pause. 

‘Pray trust me,” pleads Sir Wilford, ear- 
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nestly. ‘* Think of me no longer as your lover, 
but your friend only. You must need friendly 
counsel. Do not take any step unadvisedly. 


You have played a desperate game for your un- 
cle’s fortune, and, as it now turns out, a losing 
game. Would it not be wiser—better in every 
way, even at this last moment, to confess the 
truth to your uncle? He might forgive you. 
You might even retain your hold upon his affec- 
tion.” 

‘*Tmpossible. You do not know my uncle 
Trenchard as Ido. I thank you for your friend- 
ship, Sir Wilford, but this is a case in which ad- 
vice is useless. ‘There is but one course open to 
me. It is one that I ought to have taken long 
ago, perhaps—the only straight and womanly 
course. But I have stubbornly pursued my own 
plan, and the end is failure.” 

**If you would only confide in me—if you 
would only tell me where you are going—to 
whom?” 

“TI am going to my husband.” 

‘Then I can say no more. I feel that you 
are taking the right course. If—if”—here Sir 
Wilford hesitates and blushes—‘“‘if you should 
be in want of ready money for your traveling ex- 
penses, or for any emergency which you may not 
now foresee—pray suffer me to be your banker. 
I cashed a check at the bank as I came up 
the town,” taking out a well-filled pocket-book. 
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** Let me lend you fifty or a hundred in small 
notes.” 

**You are too good!” exclaims Sibyl, touched 
by his thoughtfulness. ‘* But I have money, 
and money's worth which will serve me abun- 
dantly. 1 promise that if ever I am in desperate 
need of help—in such need as my husband and I 
have known in the past—I will apply to you. I 
will not be too proud to be a petitioner.” 

‘Thanks for that promise. And now good- 
by. I will not intrude upon you any longer; 
but if any thing should happen within the next 
few hours—if there should be any attempt at con- 
straint on the part of your uncle or Mr. Pilgrim, 
send some messenger to me, and I will be at 
your side as soon as my horse can carry me; or 
I will stay in Redcastle to-night, if you like, at 
the Coach and Horses, so as to be nearer at hand 
in case | am wanted.” 

“* Believe me there is no occasion. If the 
worst comes, I have but to declare my mar- 
riage.” 

**Then good-by. I will not wish that we may 
meet under happicr circumstances, for it will be 
happier for me not to see you. But I do most 
heartily wish you every happiness Providence 
can bestow.” 

**T am not very hopeful,” answers Sibyl, with 
a sigh. ‘‘I begin to think that I flung away 
my chance of happiness when I tried to win for- 
tune.” 

And thus they part, Sir Wilford honestly anx- 
ious for the welfare of the woman he has loved, 
Sibyl touched by his devotion. 

She goes down to the drawing-room presently, 
and finds Joel Pilgrim walking up and down in 
the twilight with by no means a radiant brow. 

** You have had a visitor,” he says, frowning 
upon her as she enters. 

“Only Sir Wilford Candonnel, to offer me his 
congratulations,” she answers, lightly. 

** Only your former admirer,” sneers Joel. ‘‘I 
should have hardly thought he would have con- 
sidered your marriage a subject for his congratu- 
lations.” 

“*He is more generous than you give him 
credit for being.” 

**So it seems. I don’t, as a rule, credit my 
acquaintance with an unlimited amount of gen- 
erosity.” 

They dine together téte-a-téte, and Sibyl seems 
at her brightest throughout the meal, which is 
conducted with the strictest ceremony, and lasts a 
long time. Gladly would she have escaped the 
weariness of Mr. Pilgrim's detested society for 
these last few hours, but she wishes to disarm 
suspicion by every means in her power, so as to 
leave herself free and unfettered at the last. 

Her fascinations, which have stood her in such 
good stead with the rest of the world, seem to be 
wasted on Joel Pilgrim. He is gloomy and ab 
sent-minded all dinner-time, eats little, but drinks 
a good deal, and when Sibyl leaves him to re- 
turn to the drawing-room, he does not follow her 
with lover-like haste, but sits brooding over his 
wine for half an hour, and then goes straight up 
stairs to Stephen Trenchard’s room. 

Mr. Trenchard is lying on the sofa, wrapped 
in his dressing-gown, with all the apparatus of 
invalidism around him, medicine bottles, hot 
house grapes, soda- water on the table by his 
side, a fire burning on the hearth, though it is 
nearly midsummer, for ill health has made the 
Anglo-Indian inclined to chilliness and shiver 
ings. 

He looks up with a frown as Joel enters. 

‘I thought you were never coming near me 
any more,” he says, fretfully. 

‘**T have been devoting myself to my intended 
bride. Such affection as she lavishes upon me 
deserves some return.” 

** Spare that poor child your sneers. She is 
much too good for you. Have you succeeded ?” 

‘Entirely. The bank consents to discount 
my bills for the required amount. I have told 
them that I am buying an estate in this neigh 
borhood, and have to complete the purchase to- 
morrow.” 

** Have they sent you the money?” asks Mr 
Trenchard, eagerly. 

‘“‘No. But I shall have it to-morrow morn- 
ing. I have telegraphed them that the purchase 
is to be completed to-morrow at eleven o'clock, 
and so it is, only it is another kind of purchase 
—the purchase of a lovely wife that is to be con 
cluded at that hour. I shall have the money— 
ten notes for a thousand each—by the first post 
to-morrow morning.” 

** I'm glad of that.” 

“You are drawing the life-blood out of the 
concern, remember. ‘There is very little hope 
of the business surviving such a withdrawal of 
capital.” 

“Then, my dear Joel, it must go. If it were 
A question of capital, you might have some occa- 
sion to look unhappy about it, but as I am only 
absorbing your superfluous credit—” 

** Supertiuous!" echoes Joel, derisively. 

** Yes, my dear Joel, a man of your abilities 
should be able to extend his credit to an almost 
illimitable measure. The more he owes the more 
reason his creditors have for upholding his credit. 
Debt is the most solid foundation a commercial 
house can be planted upon, for its pillars are oth- 
er people's pockets. You're sure the bank will 
send the money ?” 

** As sure as one can be of any thing in this 
world.” 

‘* Remember, no money, no marriage; and 
a telegram to my Calcutta lawyer to make short 
work of Pilgrim and Company.” 

‘*T understand. No quarter. Don’t be un- 
easy. Your demands shall be met and fully sat 
isfied.” 

* * * . « * 





It is midnight, and Lancaster Lodge is at rest. 
A light still burns, as it burns all night, indeed, 
in Mr. Trenchard’s room, brighter than the ordi- 
nary lamps of a sick-chamber—a light by which 


the invalid can read if he pleases, for Mr. Trench- 
ard's slumbers are often disturbed, and in every 
night he has some wakeful hours. Podmore, the 
butler, who sleeps in the room over his master's, 
comes down at stated intervals to give the inva 
lid his medicine. A secondary door near the 
head of the bed in Mr. ‘Trenchard’s room opens 
on to a small landing at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the servants’ quarters, By this serv- 
ants staircase Podmore descends and ascends; 
through this door, almost hidden by the ample 


| draperies of the tall Arabian bed, he enters and 


departs, noiseless as a ghost in the silent watches 
of the night. 

Mr. ‘Trenchard has protested more than once 
that he is quite well enough to look after his own 
medicine, and wakeful enough to take it at the 
appointed hours; but Dr. Mitsand has laid a 
stress upon the matter, and has insisted upon 
Podmore being responsible for the regular ad 
ministration of those gentle tonics, not strong 
enough to hurt a baby, and too mild to take ef 
fect upon the constitution of a healthy rabbit. 
Whereby Podmore’s nights are made a burden 
to him from the necessity of arousing himself at 
certain intervals, and the ticking of his big silver 
watch under his pillow is as the stroke of doom. 

Sibyl spends the quiet hour between midnight 
and one o'clock in writing to her uncle Stephen. 
That which she dares not tell him she finds cour- 
age to write, knowing that her letter can only 
reach his hands after she has left Redcastle in 


all probability forever. If he is desperately an 


| gry, as she believes he will be, she will not see 


his anger. If it is in his nature to forgive her, 
severance may help to soften his feelings and 
melt his heart. After all, it is just possible that 
the hold she has obtained upon his affections is 
too strong to be loosened, and that love may ex 
tinguish wrath. She would have been more 
ready to hope this before the coming of Joel Pil- 
grim, but she fancies that his presence under that 
roof has changed her uncle's feelings toward her ; 
that as Joel's influence has increased, hers has 
grown less. 

She tells Stephen Trenchard the true story of 
her marriage—tells how from utter destitution, 
with starvation staring her in the face, she fled 
te him for shelter and comfort. Of her hope of 
inheriting his fortune she says nothing, but her 
story in all other respects is fully and trathfully 
told. 

**When I first came beneath your roof,” she 
writes, ‘‘ I hoped to be able some day to tell you 
of my marriage, to win your pity and regard for 
my husband; buat when I discovered your rooted 
hatred of his name and race, when | found how 
deeply the old wound still rankled, I lost cour 
age and kept my secret, at the hazard of seem 
ing the worst of deceivers should you ever dis- 
cover the truth 

“The hour has come when 
secret no longer I go out into the world to 
seek husband, to share his home, however 
humble or however wretched. 


I can keep my 


my 
If you can bring 
if vou can believe that I 
have been grateful for all vour goodness, as Heav- 


yourself to forgive me 


en knows | have been, if vou can take the more 


generous view of all past wrongs, and extend 


| your kindness to the guiltless son of your enemy, 


it shall need but one word to bring me back to 
you, 
** Your grateful and dutifal niece, 
“Sinye Secretay.” 

She feels a thrill of joy and pride as she signs 
her own rightful name for the first time since 
she left her husband. Even in this hour of un- 
certainty—the wide world, so cruel to unprotect- 
ed poverty, all before her—she is glad that the 
mask has been thrown aside, and that she is her 
honest self once more 

She addresses the letter to Stephen Trenchard 
in a bold, firm hand, and places it conspicuously 
on the mantel-piece of her little sitting-room, 
where it must be seen by the first person who 
enters the room next morning 

**T have played my game and lost !" she thinks, 
as she lies down for a few hours, if possible to 
if I 
had won, I wonder whether success would ever 
me for all I have suffered from 
the bitterness of an acted lie 


rest, sleep she knows to be impossible ‘ 


have recom pensed 
for the many hours 
in which I have pretended to be happy with a 
gnawing pain at my heart?” 


(To pe oonTiNvED.] 


THE HEARTH-STONE OF THE 
POOR 

Every one who has passed late of a cold win 
ter night through the streets of lower New York 
must have observed the groups of thinly clad, 
shivering boys huddled over the sidewalk grat 
ings in front of buildings 
The writer was passing the World office one cold 


where steam is used 
winter morning, just before the hour for going to 
press, and noticed a little newsbhoy curled up, fast 
asleep, on one of the gratings A companion was 
walking up and down, his hands in his pockets, 
his head shrunk down between his shoulders, and 
his whole air betokening patient endurance of 
the biting cold Just then Trinity Church clock 
struck the hour of thre« “ Wake up, Brit,” said 
the lad who was walking, giving the sleeper a 
gentle push with his foot; “wake up; it’s my 
turn now.” The boy uncurled himself slowly, got 
up without a word, and began walking back and 
forth, while his companion, with an expressive 
“Golly! ain’t I cold!” took his place on the grat- 
ing, and was fast asleep in half a minute 

Eyrinoe’s pathetic picture on our first page 
shows how the poor street children, girls and boys 
together, take comfort at these free hearth-stones 
—rather cold comfort, think the warmly dressed 
children who look at them in passing; but the 
waifs evidently enjoy themselves, and are not dis- 
turbed by envious feelings. 
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THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, PHILADELPHIA.—[From Sxercnes sy Tueo. R. Davis.] 


A GLIMPSE OF 


Work upon the Centennial grounds and build- | taken from the east end of Horticultural Hall, 


ings in Fairmount Park is progressing rapidly, 
and although a great deal remains to be done, 
there is every reason to believe that all will be in 


complete readiness by the time appointed for the | 


opening of the Exhibition. Our upper sketch, 


: sa aes Wwe = 


where gangs of iaborers are at work preparing 
for the grand floral display, gives a glimpse of the 
city of Philadelphia, looking across the Schuylkill 
River, and showing the railroad bridge on one 
side, and Girard College on the other. 
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JAPANESE 


PHILADELPHIA, FROM HORTICULTURAL 


CARPENTERS CONSTRUCTING 


HALL, 


The lower sketch shows a group of Japanese 
carpenters engaged in putting up a workshop. 
The poor fellows suffer very much from our cold 
climate, and are obliged to muffle themselves up 
in a style which interferes a good deal with their 
They find great difficulty in 


freedom of motion. 









THEIR 


WORKSHOP. 
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accommodating themselves to the use of Ameri- 
can carpenters’ tools. Japanese saws, for exam- 
ple, are so constructed as to cut when drawn back, 


| instead of with the downward push, and in using 


American saws the Japanese wrap the small end 
with cloth, and handle them in Japanese fashion, 
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ON BOARD AN ARCTIC VESSEL 


of course to great 


rea disadvantage In planing, also, ON BOARD AN ARCTIC VESSEI reat extent migrator und the eons and ny rl t to each oth 





they draw instead of pushing the plane, as may be : in 7 = cular dogs afford them facilities for traveling fre er, but each « ' i all at 
seen in the foreground of the sketch. The lad Ove illustration on this page shows us an a place to place. These animals are trained to dra vit tal t f ind other 
der used by them in the construction of the work tic vessel on its way to the frigid regions of th: t rude sledges that the Esquimau | I docil 
shop is simply a plank with cleats nailed across North Provision are piled in huge casks and The sledges are about two feet wide nd five lor | do tin ule ! tin t tra 
it for the feet. The work is superintended by | barrels upon the deck, and in the centre we se« The runners are sometin made of the right | They do 1 tl ‘ ection, a 
two officials, whose huge round-rimmed spectacles | a number of sheep, whose ultimate fate is prob und left jaw-bor of a whale. but genera of the trace e of the are ranged that 
give them an air of prof: ind gravity and wisdom ably mutton -« a But the most interesting pieces of we od and bone lashed togeth« wit! the form a i of forty degre with the 
The neatness of the work executed by these in ee of the cargo are > te graceful and quarrel the interstice tuffed with mo 1 the he course of t ‘ ‘ The traces often become 
dustrious laborers, in spite of their unfamiliarity ome Esquimaux dog After the horse, thers secured by a coating of ice, held together by tl enta ed 1 rd pa from one 
with American implements, is remarked by all | are no cnkente at once so attractive and interest severity of the climat The runner is shod wit le te other t id the whip Phe dog that 
visitors, ing as our canine friend, but with us they are a plate of hard bone, and over tl iter is poured j ruck ill ‘ back for an instant, then 
In fair weather the grounds are thronged by | ornamental rather than useful members of soci to form another coating « ul bor, and he upon his, 
sight-seers, who express the utmost admiration ety To the unfortunate Esquimaux they are th ed as often as it worn off The climate j ict o that the ow upon one seldom fails to pro 
at the vast extent of the nearly eee = “ted struc most valuable possession Having neither crops that this is an effectual mode of shocing for mors luce a snarling among all A good leader, as 
tures, ind the excellent and substantial manner nor permanent houses to bind them to one spot than six months in the twelvs The dogs are many of them are, ie very attentive to the word 
in which the work has been executed the lives of this peculiar race of men are to a | harnessed by a collar and @ single trace running | of the conductor, and looks back over his shoul 
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der with great earnestness to catch the word of 
command, The order to stop is expressed by 
the same word as in English, wo or whoa, though 
this command, like all others, depends for exe- 
cution on the ability of the driver to enforce it. 
In going homeward, he has no other way to stop 
the dogs than by forcing his heels into the ground. 
Ten dogs make a full team, and will draw a sledge 
twelve miles an hour. On a good surface, six or 
seven dogs will perform in a day a journey of 
sixty miles, even with weight amounting to a thou- 
sand pounds to draw. When there is no snow, 
the dogs are made to carry burdens in a kind of 
paniers, and one of them will travel thus with a 
weight of twenty-five pounds upon his back. As 
a general thing, they all have names, to which 
they will readily answer, and they are more at- 
tached to their masters than gratitude alone would 
require, for they are never caressed, and suffer 
much hard usage. 

Apart from their dogs, the Esquimaux are not 
an interesting people. Spread over nearly the 
whole of the northern coasts of America, they 
differ in form, manners, and customs from any 
other race on the continent. They resemble 
more some of the natives of the north of Europe 
than the American Indians, In stature they are 
below Europeans genera!ly. Those to the north- 
west of Hudson Bay are of a larger size than 
those of Labrador, but all are dwarfish. But al- 
though they are diminutive, they are well formed 
and hardy. Their complexions are clear, and the 
skin smooth. It has been remarked that “in this 
respect there are between these people and the Eu- 
ropeans more shades of dirt than any other dif- 
ference.” Their hair is black and straight; the 
men wear theirs long and loose, but the women, 
who take pride in it, separate it in two portions, 
so that one part hangs over each shoulder. Some 
of the men wear the beard on the upper lip and 
chin, and cut the hair on the crown, like the ton- 
sure of a monk. Many of the females and chil- 
dren have pleasing countenances, even after the 
strictness of the European standard. The old, 
however, are often exceedingly ugly. 

Wars are unknown 
though the Indians sometimes pursue them with 
ferocious vindictiveness. Fighting is not their 
trade; they are fishermen, and not warriors. And 
yet the faet that they are not cowards is well es- 
tablished, for they will sometimes attack a polar 
bear single-handed ; indeed, they frequently court 
danger that ordinary discretion would warn them 
against. In quest of fish or game they will fear- 
lessly trust themselves upon floating pieces of ice 
where a European would not dare to set his foot. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue Committees on Art, appointed by the Director- 
General of the International Exhibition, in connection 
with the New York State Centennial Commission, are 
now prepared to receive applications for the exhibi- 
tion of statuary, paintings, engravings, architectural 
designs, and other works of art, at the offices of the 
Commission, 625 Broadway. Three classes of works 
are desired—first, works of living American artiste; 
second, works of deceased American artists; third, 
works of foreign artists, belonging to residents of the 
United States. It is well known that the Centennial 
Exhibition will open on May 10; and all works of art 
intended for exhibition must be sent to 625 Broadway, 
between March 1 and April 1, for consideration by the 
Committee of Selection. In special cases they can be 
examined without removal. Works of art will be for- 
warded from the office of the Commission to the Exhi- 
bition and returned to the owners free of charge; and 
those in New York or Brooklyn for which application 
for space has been made in due form will be collected 
and taken to the Broadway office free of expense to 
owners. All pictures should be placed in square 
frames, and excessive breadth in frames should be 
avoided. There should be attached to the outside and 
inside of each package a label giving the name and 
address of the exhibitor, and the titles, sizes, and num- 
ber of articles in the package. The committee will be 
glad to receive information from artists in regard to 
works o7 theirs worthy of exhibition which are not in 
their own possession, and also where meritorious works 
of deceased artists may be found. Mr. W. Whittridge, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee, or Mr. Daniel 
Huntington, chairman of the Committee of Selection, 
may be addressed. 

It will be remembered that the works of fine art at 
the Centennial will be arranged in a thoroughly fire- 
proof building erected especially for the purpose. Its 
interior arrangements will afford superior facilities for 
the proper display and safety of all works of art, 





Some little time ago the shipwrecked officers and 
crew of the Khandeish were most hospitably and kind- 
ly treated by the inhabitants of Pitcairn Island. They 
sojourned among them fifty-six days; and in return 
for their kindness a collection of useful articles is be- 
ing made for the islanders by ladies and gentlemen in 
San Francisco. The articles most needed by the isl- 
anders are agricultural implements, hardware, wom- 
en's clothing, books, and a fresh-water condenser. 
The captain of a vessel going around Cape Horn has 
promised to call at Pitcairn Island and deliver any ar- 
ticles intrusted to his care. 

The Japanese government has obtained the tempo- 
rary services of President Clark, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, to superintend the founding of # 
similar institution in that country. Ample capital will 
be furnished, and he is authorized to engage assist- 
ante, and to conduct the undertaking according to his 
own methods, 





It is aaid that there are but fifty-five medical men in 
all Sibewia, where a population of 6,000,000 is spread 
over an ingmense area of country. Consequently there 
is some veed of the university of law and medicine 
which the Russians are about to establish at Tomek. 
The Minister of Finance has granted a credit of £40,000 
to aid the new university. 





A petition is being circulated for signatures through 
this city, asking the passage of a law authorizing free 
reading-rooms to be opened, under the supervision of 
the Board of Education, after school hours, in one 
school building of each ward. The petition also pro- 
vides that these reading-rooms shall be supplied with 


suitable papers aud magazines, arrangements made to | John St., New York, 


among the Esquimaux, | 





sustain order, and a superintendent for each room ap- 
poimted from the corps of teachers now employed by 
the city. Of our working population about 125,000 
men and youths have not the means to indulge in ex- 
pensive evening entertainments, and have no resources 
of society. For them there is little choice of evening 
resorts, and a large proportion find solace in drinking 
saloons or worse haunts of dissipation. If one school- 
house in each ward were open in the evening to all de- 
cent people, and ite rooms, well warmed and lighted, 
supplied with pleasant reading matter, they would un- 
doubtedly soon become very attractive and popular. 
By thus providing innocent evening recreation for the 
working people a vast deal of good may be accom- 
plished. New York is behind European cities in the 
provision, by public authority, of proper arrangements 
for the instruction and entertainment of the adult pap- 
ulation, and free ward reading-rooms would go far to 
supply a marked deficiency. 





A singular sporting character recently died in En- 
gland, who was known by the name of John Hawley, 
although his real name was Lionel Scott Pilkinton. 
His burial, according to his own desire, was peculiar. 
The body, dressed in hunting clothes, including whip 
and spurs, was carried on a board to a hole in the gar- 
den, lowered into a stone coffin, and iaid between the 
carcasses of two favorite cows once belonging to him. 
He had desired that an old pony with which he used 
to hunt should be shot and buried with him, but this 
wish was not complied with. No funeral service or 
rite was performed at the grave, 





A guest sojourning at one of the hotels in Louisville, 
on ringing the bell in his room, was surprised at the 
appearance of a young girl very plainly dressed. She 
did not speak, but after a moment the guest said, “1 
rang for the bell boy.” ‘“‘ We have no bell boys here,” 
was the answer; “ we are all girls.” So there seems 
to be another kind of employment opening for women 
at the South. 





From Sicily comes the report that Etna is not per- 
fectly tranquil. On the evening of December 19 peo- 
ple observed dense smoke arising, mixed with reddish 
vapors. A local journal says that “ while the giant is 
emitting flames from his flanks, his head is covered 
with snow.” 





The Health Board of New York is using means to 
ascertain what localities in the settled portion of this 
city are subject to strictly malarial diseases. The in- 
quiries made will include not only intermittent and 
remittent fevers, but obscurer diseases in which the 
element of periodicity causes suspicion. A map of 
the city is sent to each physician, with the request 
that he will indicate the precise locality of all cases of 
this kind which he may treat, and report the results 
of his labors, Such reports will make a scientific basis 
on which to devise means to remedy existing evils, 





The case of the notorious Pomeroy boy is discussed 
in a recent number of the Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. There are five recognized forms of mental alien- 
ation, and Dr. Folsom, an expert in mental diseases, 
finds that Pomeroy shows no symptoms of being sub- 
ject to any of them. The doctor thinks that medical 
science is unable to discover why his mental condition 
should be urged to save him from the ordinary penalty 
of his crime. 





An engineer on the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis Railroad recently died from the effects of a most 
singular wound. While returning home one evening, 
he suddenly felt something strike him. Later, on re- 
covering his senses, he found himself on the ground, 
and that he had been robbed. The only mark of inju- 
ry to be seen was a slight abrasion of the skin on his 
peck. The wound was not painful until the next day, 
when medical advice was called. In a few days he 
died. Post-mortem examination revealed the fact that 
a wooden splinter about three inches in length was 
imbedded in his neck. It had passed between the ca- 
rotid artery and the jugular vein, penetrating to some 
extent both artery and vein. The pneumogastric nerve 
was also injured a good deal. How so large a piece of 
wood could have been driven 80 deeply into the neck, 
and in that direction, seems a mystery. 





Thomassen, whose crimes are gradually being dis- 
covered, was charged in 1866 witb scuttling a ship on 
board of which he had goods insured in England for 
£24,000. He was arrested, but subsequently effected 
his release. 





Complaints have been made of the defective sewer- 
age in the vicinity of the Deaf-and-dumb Asylum, and 
to this is attribuied the presence of disease in that in- 
stitution. Last year a malarial fever broke out in the 
neighborhood of Stuyvesant Square, and was traced 
to muddy deposits mixed with decaying leaves in the 
fountain basins in the park. To such apparently 
small causes malarial diseases may often be referred, 
and during such a mild winter as the present has been 
thus far, special care is needed to remove every possi- 
ble source of malaria. 
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NeoGiectep Covcnus anp Coitps.—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
**Common Cold” in its first stage ; that which 
in the beginning would yield to Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches,” if neglected, often works upon 
the Lungs.—[ Com. ] 


Tue “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 


chine of the Wirtcox & Grips S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 


Buenert’s Cocoainr.—A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Coooare holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose.—(Com.) 


The flesh will not turn black and blue when bruised,if 
Davrey’s Magioat Pain Exrracror be applied.-(Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SILA,General Debility, and weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
Sold by ali Druggists., 





AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN, 
amen Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Ruby - Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gold- 
en- Bronze Standard, 
Polished Marble Base. 
Nosprings, weights,or hid- 
den mechanism,but a simple 
law of hydrostatics practi- 
cally applied. The apparent 
absence of motive power ex- 
excites general wonderment 
and surprise. 
Always reliable and in or- 
der. A little Cologne added 
to the water renders it a 


Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the 
water is used over and over 
again. Height to top of Ba- 
sin, 21 inches. 

Price Complete 815, 
More elaborate styles fur- 

nished ; also, Fountains for 

Counter use with only silver 

plated basin and jet in sight. 

¢@~ Address for Circular, 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 

33 to 39 Bowker Street, 

BOSTON, MASS, 


~ DICK'S ENCY' CLOPEDIA. — 


64.22 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 


AND PROCESSES. 


A Comprehensive Book of Reference, embracing 
complete and valuable information in the Arts, Pro- 
fessions, Trades, Manufactures, and Household, includ- 
ing Medicine and Pharmac y. 607 Pages ; Royal Octavo; 
Cloth; Price, $5. Sent by Mail or Express, carriage 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 

-¥. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., N 


_ Complete Index mailed free. Send for one, 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 


| al E to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont, Sold by Druggiste. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are cs tty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (T wo), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special price to dealers. 








HARTSHORN § SELF- ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


py I No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
Be to trade. 


A HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 
The only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


Send for Circular, to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart's. 








Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless im- 
itations! See for yourself our Trade-mark, * Gossa- 
mer Waterproof” is stamped on the loop of the gar. 
ment, Soidby A, Ti. STEWART & CO., 

New York City. 
IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 
At $15, $20, and $25 each. 
Chains, $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp ~ “4 
lustrated Circular. No 
COLLINS METAL Ww AT CH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 








GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
8-cent stamp for splendid Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address R, G, HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Manufacturer of 


‘ sre Al 
C.sT EHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods, W hole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and agood shooter, 
OB NOBALB ; With Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter. for 
$15. Can be sent ©. 0. with privilege to examine 
before payin . Send stamp for circular to P. 
POWELL & SON, 233 Main Street, Cincinnati. O. 


NE-HALF YOUR GAS BILL SAVED.—A Gas 

Burner and Carburretter combined. Adapted to 
any fixture. Makes steady flame. Sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, $1 25. Address P.O. Box 
2055, Philadelphia, Pa. Vv. TRUST, Supt. 


WENTY-FOUR PAGES OF POPULAR MUSIC, 
Vocal and Instrumental, for 25 cents, by mail. 
Address JOHN F. PERRY & CO, 
538 Washington Street, 








oston, 


with | 





HEARSES; 
LARGEST VARIETY, FINEST DESIGNS: 
Prices from $400 to $3500. 

GLASS FRONT LANDAUS, 
Most Approved Styies, Four Sizes. 
Coaches and amily Carriages Made to Order. 
ALL KINDS OF GLASS BENT TO ORDER. 
CRANE, BREED, & CO., 
683--715 West Sth St., Cincinnati, oO. 


GILES’ 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
Important TO OwnERs or Horses.—Grrs’ Liniment 
Ioptpk ov Ammonta. We have sold quantities of it. 
In no cage has it failed to give satisfaction. Every one 
speaks in its praise. Lameness, bunches, curbs, blood 
epavin. No stable should be without it.’ 
C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Fine Harness, 114 Chambers St. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and ind $1 per bottle. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 











There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best vert of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provt- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren's Macgazing, Hauver’s Weexry, aud Hanern’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sousonisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 WW, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weextry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harreen & Brorners ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Teems ror Apvertistne tn Harper's 
Hanrer’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED, The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book ou Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Wwe rthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


Die BONANZA. 50 Pictures,1 Bird call ,2pkts. Magic 
Cards, 14 Tableaux Pictures, 1 pk Visiting C arda,1 
new Trick. The lot 25c. Ceawrorp & Co., Box 3676,N. Y. 
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Racing Boat Stock, 


SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 

Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 2 200 Lewis St., foot 5th 4 6th & 6th Sts., E. B., N. ¥. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 


Just Completed. 
30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 
jects, tO JOHN ROGERS, 
—— Upstairs. 212 Fifth A Ave., » New) York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ S$ SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavxw to Fit any Fieune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arme. 








The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII. 


YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
easted Enylish Walking Coat, Double- 





Breasted Vest, and Suspen der Pautaloons 

(for youth from § to 15 years old)............ No. 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).................. “* 22 
GIRL'S ep ey with Apr m» Front Over- 

skirt, and Skirt (for girl fr peer eee ae “« 2 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPI - % 


ER 
FRENCH SAC +: E, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT wi “ 


eated Back.. 


ENGLISH SA QUE, with Long A pron - Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Ski: rt “ 4 
DOUBL E-BRE ASTED WALKING J AC KET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED GERIURT 2. cc ccccceccccccceccccccs “ 61 


Vol. VIIT. 
DOUBLE - POINTED rr Sg LONG TAB- 


LIER, AND POUF SKIRT........... = = 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 

Ne ree er . § 
FUR-L INED CIRC ULAR, with Three-quarter 

Trained GRIs6. ...cccocseccesesccece - 2 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basen, aon Apron (for girl from 6 to 15 


ME Gs000 0.6 s0nsecaseeeentenencessediws ad 5 
JO: AN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long W alking y Skirt oeennee = 
HENRI T ROIS § ACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt ineweasu qasiin = 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and Wal iking 
inn« 000400002 c5eecgencaumbentovaseoesen = 
SHIRRED BASQU E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
ee Wren GI dé ananscce-casecesesaouss = 


CHIL D's WARDROBE, Box - Pleated Bion-e, 
= ubrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 


om 6 menths to 5 years old)............... * 21 
PLE ATED BASQU -y with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt = @ 
MARGUERITE BASQU E AND OVER-SKIK T, 
with Walking Skirt ecccccees - 
FRENCH WALKING JAC KET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
eae Walkting BRINE. . ccc. ccoscscccccess * 
LOOSE B: ASQl EB, with Car oa Cape, ~ lare 
Apron, and Wa king Skir ee 


at! Is aS f... KET, rated Over-skirt, ‘and 
“ 


alkir 
pow BLE. - B im E ASTED FRENC H JAC ‘KET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Wal king 
Skirt “ 41 
CUIRASS BASQU E, ‘Long Square Ove r-skirt, 
and Walking Skirt. . 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron ‘with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt “ 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Do uble - Breasted 
fest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. * 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folde, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt "@ 
ae B LE - BRE Ast ED CUIR: Ass BASQU E, 
~ Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
c r Walking Skirt “* 46 
ARMOR ‘BASQI E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
le Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt “ 46 
MARGU ER ITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Wa k- 


& 


PRIN ESSE DRESS... soncsensaseososgees ™ OD 
GIRL’S WAR DR OBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 








Suit (Do ted Sacque, Baeque But- 
t oe - € h nm silt Skirt 14 Vest Over 
D l from 2 te 9 years old) peceee “ @ 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER eeebevebeves coon * & 
Vol. LX, 


GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 


Waist, Sac que Night-gown, Sac to bemire, 


and Closed Drawers (for gir! m 5 to 15 

years old) aene - ¢ 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 

GEG csascenctce né6enneneosee = ¢ 


The Publishers will eend die Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TW RN’ rY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns sepurated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and ry 
on the smoothest face without injury) in 
days in every case, or money chee rhully re- 
funded. 25 cents pe r package, postpeid; 3 for 
Scents. E. W. JUNES, Ashland, Mass. 





Enterprise ‘Printing Presses. 
Just Ovr. 4sizes. Send stamp for Cata- | 
logue to J. Coox & Co., West Meriden,Ct. | 


$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augneta, Mair 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





HA RPER’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES.|- 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 





Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
LANGUAGE PRIMER, . . . 40 Cts. 27 cts. 20 cts. 
LanGuaGE Lessons, . . . 50 cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
ScHoot ComposiTION, . 50 cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . 75 cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 


THEIR PLACE IN SCHOOL, 
I—Jnx a Graded Course of Instruction: 


The Primer is used in the Fourth and Fifth Years or Grades. 
The Language Lessons in the Sixth and Seventh. 
The Composition and Grammar in the Eighth and Ninth. 


Il.—J/nz Ungraded Schools : 


The Primer and Lessons furnish a short course in the practical study of 
English, and have been found to fully meet the wants of Ungraded Schools. 


The entire Series adopted for exclusive use in New 
Orleans, La. 


In conformity with Article 9, Sec. 22d of an Act approved March 11th, 1870, authorizing 
this Board to adopt Text-Books, 
Resolved, That “ Harper’s Language Series,” by Swinton, be and the same is hereby des- 
ignated and adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of this city. The same to be intro- 
cuced as new books are required. 

Adopted. 

I certify the above to be a true extract from minutes of a meeting of the Board of School 


Directors held January 5th, 1876. H. A. Corin, Secretary of Board. 


From the Committee on Course of Study, Detroit, Mich. 


The Committee on Course of Study, after their regular quarterly visit of inspection, re- 
ported October 29th, 1875, as follows : 

The new text-books in grammar (Swinton’s Language Books), recently introduced into the 
course of study, have produced a marked improvement in the study of this branch, and appear 
to have awakened a new interest in the pupils who pursue it. 

tae “ Harper's Language Series” is now in use in the leading cities and towns of the United 
States, and is receiving the unqualified approval of teachers and school officers. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & ae Franklin Square, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


| (ENTENNIAL 
c HISTORY oF we U, S. 


6 ad ony Desking The great interest in the thrilling history of our coun- 

Topage iielagen, bee | try makes this the fastest selling ‘book ever published 

Alo, all outs of Urals nd It contains 442 fine historical engravings and 925 

. STORRS, F rn’ N pages, with a full account of the approaching grand 

ices i Centennial Exhibition. Send for a full description and 
= extra terms to A 

NATIONAL BUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5OOO AGENTS CAN sell the 
Little GIANT Tack Hamrn 


er, 





























GO. 4. CAPEWELL, @F'R. CHESHIRE, Conn, 





= adr poe Tacks with lightning fw Sample 
by mal h particulars of this & other vel ties, 














| AGENTS WANTED on our sp rlendid 

} combination of 150 Fast-Selling Books 

5) leo on our Magnificent Family Bibles and 

ue Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 
Superior Steel Air Gun & Pistol 


superb illustrations. Particulars free 


| | JOHN £ POTTER & CO., Pub's, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers and ane send for Circular 

M. QUACKENBUSH, 

Patentee and wets —, Herkimer, N. Y. 









4 Good Agency Pays just now. 
Ours is «im =p le, easy, very profitable and unusu 
ally respectable, like merchandising. Publications 
and goods. Notacent risked. Previons experience 
unnecessary. Send a lress (with references) 
for samples (free), terms, &c., to Publishers of 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY i Bey 8t., New York. 







N OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 
in Great Britain under Mesers. Moody and Sankey 
|} 1873-1878. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Crarkx,D.D. A complete and very stirring “descrip tion 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
| and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
| its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 








— 


» A MON TH.—Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
class. Particulars sent free. Address 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louls, Mo, 
ANTED—A few intelligent Ladies and Gentle 








Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable snd 
Flower Sceds, COLORED PLATES. Elegent 
wood-cute of vegetables and fowers. HManmdsomest 
Guide Published! &@” Send for it. 

_ DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, — 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOKLIST 


I 
FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Jouw Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol, 1.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 
e II 
VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Faank Viwcenr, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 SO. 





IIl. 

HALVES. A Novel. By James Payn, Authorof“A 
Woman's Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” “ Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 0 cents 

IV, 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Manon, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjanct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 

T hia ia the third volume tasued of the Douglass Se- 
ries af Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hym: ~ 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Eusebius i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. — Athenagoras. 
l2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Ve 
OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK A Novel. 
By Lady Aveveta Noew. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
VI 
SMILES S THRIFT. By Sauvet Surces, Author of 
‘Self-Help,” ‘ Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
eons,” “The Huguenots,” & i2mo, Cloth, $1 60, 
(Uniform with “ Self-Help” and ** Character.”) 
vil 

| VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel By 

| Many Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 

| Money,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
Vill. 

TAYLOR'S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wa. M. Tayioa, D.D., Min 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 W. 


IX. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 


x 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B.L Fansron, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land, 
* Blade-o'-Grass,” &c. ilinstrated. Svo, Paper, $5, 
cents, 

xI 

CASTELAR’'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
tTeLan. Translated by Mrs. Anruvz Agnoiy. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

xIl 

GENERAL oer REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C 
in 1860-61 By Aunsn Doverevay, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, §1 00, 

Xi 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Keruaniwe Kova, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XIV 

CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Witt. Can teros, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Illustrated, Square Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 WO. 

XV 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Baapoon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont's Legacy,” “ Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XVI. 

LIFE OF THE REV. OR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of hie Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E Town, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 75, 

XVIL 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 

Paper, W cents. 
XVIIL. 
VAN by we gf s SIGLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 


‘ uetomes and Manners I strative of 
4 ve By the Rev. Henny 3. Can-ianuar, DD. 
Lustrated with upwai d of 88 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored Ma Svo, 838 pp Cloth, $ 00; 
Sheep, $6 00. "Half Mor », $8 00, 


XIx 
HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paper, 8 cents. 


ew Haareer & Beorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


om Hauren'’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 





| of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 \ y , ; 
} IARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. men to solicit orders for < aptain Giazier'’s new 
. . work,** Battles for the Union.” Just the book for Cen 
cP” Harree & Bacrusns will send the above work by ~- nnial times. Alle Xpenses advanced. References re 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States red. Address nearest offices of Dl STEN, GILMJ AN, 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. & ©O., Hartford, Conn. ; Chicago, Il. ; Ciucinnat 


CAT CHE NALIVE > 
MOUSE RAP Pree 





A Mouse once caught re- Sample to Ag Needed in every fam- 
sets the trap for another. 


uy Large a prof ‘fits «! Send stamp. 
sample by mail,postpaid, M. MIKOLAS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wc R, E. DIETZ, $35 







A MIONTH.—Acenta wanted. 24 Beet 
Patentee, 54 and 56 selling articles in the world. One sample 
Fulton St., N. ¥. | free. Address J, BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


AGE! N TS W AN TED tory ot tie United] ] mate, tn irSgralty. Terme & OUTFIT FREE. 


States. Price $3 0. Selle faster and pays better than Address P. O. Vioxeny & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
any other. Send for Illustrated Circular and terms. 

WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 

WE: Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 

1 P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 


JONES BROS. & CO., Phila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
5()0() AGENTS WANTED.— Samples sent free 
AGENTS, | NOVELTY FRAME CO. 
Big Pay! Schodack Depot, N. ¥. 


by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
. day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 
ress EX, B. WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franks Squares, N, Y. 

Send for Catalogueof new booka, A. J. 

| BUILDERS j OKMBLL d& Co, 31 Warren St, N.Y 


‘ per day. Send tor Chromo Catalogue, 
10: 25) H. Burronv'’s Sons, Boston Mass. 


64-page I)lustrated Catalogue, Free. 
AGE N T 8. Boston Novevty Co., Boston, Masa. 


&: 25 A week, selling new holiday novelties. Ill'd cata- 
) logue a free GL Felton & Co.,119 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


Y E f- We Want Agents, and offer Big P. ay. Write 
“iS SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt s »N Y. 





f > yer day at home. Samples worth f1 
$5 10 $20} Free. Srinsox & Co.,Portland, Maine, 











HARPER'S 





“TO A NUNNERY GO; AND QUICKLY TOO.”—(AND THEY WENT.) 


From the Missouri Republican (St. Louis). 
A REMARKABLE PROFESSIONAL 
SUCCESS. 


AmoneG the notable professional men of this 
who have 


country achieved extraordinary suc- 
cess is Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The prominence which he has attained has been 


reached through strictly legitimate means, and, 
so far, therefore, he deserves the enviable repu- 
tation which he enjoys. This large measure of 
success is the result of a thorough and careful 
preparation for his calling, and extensive read- 
ing during a long and unusually large practice, 
which have enabled him to gain high commen- 
dation, even from his professional brethren. De- 
voting his attention to certain specialties of the 
science he has so carefully investigated, he has 
been rewarded ina remarkable degree. In these 
specialties, he has become a recognized leader. 
Not a few of the remedies prescribed by him 
have, it is said, been adopted and prescribed by 
physicians in their private practice. His pam- 
nhiets and larger works have been received as use- 
ful contributions to medical knowledge. He has 
recently added another, and perhaps more im- 
portant work, because of more general applica- 
tion to the list of his published writings. ‘This 
book, entitled ‘*'The People’s Common - Sense 
Medical Adviser,” is designed to enter into gen- 
eral circulation. Dr. Prerce has received ac- 
knowledgments and honors from many sources, 
and especially scientific degrees from two of the 
first medical institutions in the land. 
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Prison Life in n the § South: 


at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Columbia, Charlotte, Releigh, Goldsborough, 
and Andersonville, during the years 1864 and 
1865. By A. O. Anport, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. Numerous Illus- 


trations. 12mo, Cioth, $2 00. 














The book exhibits all the various phases of rebel 
treatment of their prisoners, and is indispensable to 
a comprehension of the spirit in which war was waged 
by our adversaries.—N, Y. Times, 


, . 

A Narrative of Andersonville, 
drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial 
of Henry Wirz, the Jailer. With the Argu- 
ment of Colonel N. P. Chipman, Judge-Ad- 
vocate. By Ambrose Spencer. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. Pat 

The present work is founded on the author's per- 
sonal observation, and also on the evidence elicited 
on the trial of Wirz. The starvation, the shooting, the 
dead-line, the poisonous vaccine matter, the systemat- 
ic robbery, the tearing with blood-hounds—all the ter- 
rible means by which, as Wirz boasted, more Unionists 
were murdered by him than Lee was killing at the 
front, are described in a calm, judicial manner, much 
more effective than any ambitious rhetoric could be. 

Indeed, the bare statement of facts is quite sufficient 

to thrill the reader with horror and indignation,— 

Brooklyn Times. 
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Baby.” 








The Devil's Chain. By 


piece by Tuomas Nast. 


Epwarp Jenkins, M. 


‘In this little work the author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ 
has again employed fiction founded upon fact as a 
weapon in the cause of a great reform. ‘The Devil's 
Chain,’ a story in which every incident has had its 
sad counterpart in real life, depicts with startling viv- 





12mo, Paper, 50 cents ; 


P., Author of ** ¢ 
Cloth, 


yinx’s Baby.” With a Frontis- 


75 cents, 


| idness the public and private evils inseparable from 
intemperance. It is one of the most powerful argu- 
ments ever published agaivst that vice, and can not 
fail to be effective in awakening public sentiment.” 
A mora] comet.—Academy, London. 
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WILLFULNESS. 
I orrereD hand and heart and self 
To Somebody—a willful elf— 
Who heard me through, then turned away, 
And answered but a scornful “Nay!” 
In vain I strove to plead my case; 
No gentle pity touched her face; 
jut listening with polite surprise, 
She turned from mine her careless eyes. 


Love driven back within my breast, 
Pride volunteered to do the rest. 

I ceased to argue and implore, 

And vowed to trouble her no more. 
Then, lo! the maiden’s cheeks grew red, 
And downward bent the haughty head ; 
The sweet lips lost their careless smile, 
And quivered as I paused the while. 

A sudden hope within me grew: 

I dared to think her heart was true, 
E’en though her lips, for mischief’s sake, 
Had tried my proffered heart to break. 
Just what I whispered, never mind! 

But she—she answered, “‘ Men are blind: 
When will they learn a woman’s nay— 
By dint of coaxing—means but yea?” 





(Copyright, 1875, by Harrer & Brorurrs.]} 
mn S| NUT ec) ’ Y 
THE DEVIL'S CHAIN, 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.LP., 


Avtnor or “ Ginx’s Baby,” ere. 
Make a chain: for the land is full of bloody crimes, 
and the city is full of violence.—Ezexiet. 


LINK THE NINTH.—( Continued. ) 
HOPE, HiONOR, LIFE. 
Il.—AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 


DeELAMARRE shuddered, and turned and looked 
into the glass over the mantel-piece. With per- 
fect command of countenance, he could not but 
see that a light pallor tinged his face. We know 
he was innocent of that terrible crime, but it was 
a startling thing to hear the word uttered in con- 
nection with his name. After so many years of 
successful politics, so many years of loose pleas- 
ure, so long a period in which outer respectability 
had been concurrent with a disreputable private 
life—it did shock this man out of his self-posses- 
sion suddenly to find himself face to face with an 
outraged society in the person of this stolid po- 
liceman uttering the word murder! He reflect- 
ed over his position a long time before he turned 
again. He saw how awkward the situation was. 
He could think of no escape from that which he 
dreaded most—a scandalous exposure—and his 
thoughts ran rapidly over the probable effects 
upon himself and on the Ministry, to whose exist- 
ence he knew he was essential. It was impossi- 
ble to see light through the bewildering chaos. 
Worse than all, in view of that ugly word, ‘* mur- 
der,” Henry Bighorne had put himself out of the 
way, no one knew where. On the other hand, a 
sentiment of honor forbade that he should men- 
tion Bighorne’s name, since the latter had done 
so much for him. At length he turned calmly to 
the Inspector. 

** Well, what do you want to do?” 

** Well, Mr. Delamarre, the Chief Commission- 
er ordered me to bring two gentlemen in plain 
clothes, and leave them in the house for the pres- 
ent, till you can see your friends. Of course you 
won't leave this room ; and they will remain down 
stairs in the hall. You are quite free to see any 
one.” 

** Hem!” said Mr. Delamarre, with a choking 
sensation in his throat which he wished to con- 
ceal. ‘It’s very obliging of the Chief Commis- 
sioner. And seeing I appointed him when I was 
Ilome Secretary, it’s grateful. But, my dear In- 
spector, don’t leave a couple of men like sheriff's 
messengers in my hall. Put them in the library.” 
He rang the bell. 

Laycock appeared, looking very white and dis- 
turbed. 

‘*Show those two—ali—gentlemen into the 
library, Laycock, and get them some breakfast. 
This gentleman, perhaps, will join them. We 
have an awkward affair on at the Admiralty, 
which requires their assistance.” 

‘The Inspector lingered a moment behind the 
servant. 

“It ain't regular, Mr. Delamarre,” he said, in 
an under-tone. sut you give me your word 
of honor as a gentleman you won't leave this 
house ?” 

‘You need not fear,” replied the Minister. 
‘** You can rely on my honor.” 


IlI.—NEWS AT LAST. 


HARPER'S 


anxious face, grown pale with sorrow and anxi 
ety, and felt abashed with terror at the task he 
had to perform. 

** You say you have news of my brother, Sir?” 
cried Emily. 

** Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ Will you be good enough 
to shut the door?” he added, turning to the lin- 
gering footman; and then proceeded: ** Allow 
me to introduce myself, Miss Bighorne—the Rev- 
erend Charles Wood, curate of St. Enoch’s, Burs- 
lem, in Staffordshire.” 

** Have you seen my brother, Sir? Is he well ?” 

** My dear young lady,” said the curate, 
ously, **may I ask you to sit down? for—for I 
have a long story to tell. And pray be calm, 
Miss Bighorne.” 

** Don’t conceal any thing, I beg of you,” said 
Emily, taking the stranger's hand, in her excite 
ment, and looking earnestly in his face. He look 
ed so manly, and withal so gentle, that he seeme 
like an old friend. ‘* You have bad news, I am 
sure.” 

He looked in her face a moment and consid- | 
ered. Can she bear it? Then he simply said: 

** Alas! yes. ‘The worst.” 

A lovely girl in a storm of sorrow—and a 
strange curate walking up and down the room, 
silently dropping tears about in an agony of sym 
pathy. Hedid not know what had happened to 
him, but he felt for her as if she had been his own. 
A long time he walked about, and his lips moved 
in prayer. 

** Miss Bighorne, I watched by his side through 
his illness—I closed his eyes when all was over. 
He has charged me with messages. Shall I go 
away to-night and come again in the morning ?” 

** You closed his eyes ? You nursed him ? 
said Emily. ‘* How goodof you! Pray, pray, 
do not go away. Iam better now. Please tell 
me all to-night.” 

Slowly and sadly he went through the mournful 
details, often interrupted by her sorrow, though she 
struggled against it bravely. 
to break down so completely before a stranger ; 
but his tact and kindness encouraged her, and 
by the time he had concluded, she was compat 
atively calin. 

As they parted, she took both his hands and 
looked straight into his honest eyes 

**]—we—papa and mamma and I—owe you 
a debt, Mr. Wood, we can never, never repay. 
You have been a Christian and a Samaritan, 
God will reward you. To-morrow my parents 
will be here. You will, of course, come and stay 
with us ?” 

There was a strange light in the curate’s eyes 
and a strange flutter in his heart as he went out 
into the cheerless loneliness of London on that 
dark November evening. 

The morning after Emily Bighorne's interview 
with Mr. Wood, disquieting rumors circulated 
among the higher officials of Downing Street. 
A Secretary of State was missing—a disaster 
considered in that quarter to be of the first mag 
nitude, though in outer society regarded as more 
easily remediable than the sinking of an iron 
clad. Mr. Delamarre’s word of honor—hitherto 
unimpeached at Tattersall’s, on the turf, in the 
ring, or even in the House of Commons, where 
Ministerial exigencies sometimes run things very 
close—had at length been broken to a policeman. 
With the aid of the ingenious Laycock, the two 
detectives had been stretched on their backs in 
the library—no doubt narcotized, after prelimi 
nary potations—and Mr, Delamarre and his serv- 
ant had disappeared. 

It was six or seven hours after they had left 
Mayfair before the escape was discovered, and 
they were by that time a long way from London. 
‘The evening papers alluded to mysterious rumors 
about a gentleman of distinction, and the next 
morning's press came out with the whole story. 
The sofa in Mrs. Bellhouse’s parlor had been 
sold, and in overhauling it the letter addressed 
to Mr. Delamarre was found between the cush- 
ion and the back. 

The excitement was naturally intense. It 
grew to white heat on the succeeding day, when 
Henry Bighorne’s decease was announced, and the 
newspapers published the few words of his dying 
declaration, which acquitted Mr. Delamarre and 
himself of any direct responsibility for Mrs. Hut 
lingham’s death. ‘Then there was a reaction in 
Mr. Delamarre’s favor. It was a keen sense of 
honor which had taken him away. He could 
come back to society at all events, if not to the 
Ministry. 

The romance was so piquant! The highe 
classes discussed it. The *‘ lower orders” crowd 
ed to Dover Street, Grosvenor Place, and St 
Martin’s Lane—the three scenes of the tragedy 
and besieged the bars of all the public-houses in 
those neighborhoods. Whether the excitement 
be a war, or a funeral, or a murder, or a wed- 


nery 


She was ashamed 


ding, ora comedy, or a cantata, there is one per 





Late in the evening of the day in which things 
were running so hard against Mr. Delamarre a 
stranger rang the bell at Grosvenor Place, and 
requested to see Miss Bighorne. ‘The tall foot- 
man, who regarded his young lady with a sort 
of fraternal sympathy, ventured upon a delicate 
remonstrance with the ‘* person” who proposed 
an interview at so unreasonable an hour. 

**Be good enough,” said the stranger, with 
dignity, ‘*‘ to state that the Rev. Charles Wood, 
curate of Burslem, has called with some news of 
Mr. Henry Bighorne.” 

In a few moments Emily was with him face 
to face in the library. ‘The good clergyman was 
a bachelor, but the thinning hair and lines about 
the fine eyes and square deep forehead showed 
that he was forty at least. His face was not a 
handsome one, though striking for its intelligent 
Jinesse and the play of gentle benevolence which 
touched and softened every feature. ‘There was 
a slight confusion in his manner when James, 
the footman, opened the door and she came 
hastily toward him. He glanced at the fair 


son who may sit serene amidst it all—because 
| each alike brings grist to his mill and money to 
| his till—that is, the Pusnican! 

In the mean time, however, Mr. Delamarre 


had placed himself beyond the possibility of re- 


| 

| turn, 

IV.—A CLEAN SWEEI 
| 

| 

| 


A ship, the Four Bells, 950 tons, out of Plym- 
outh Sound, bound for New Zealand, was running 
down the Channel before a southeast breeze 
freshening to a gale. A noble clipper, she had 
left Plymouth before daylight, on « murky No 
vember morning, with a full cargo and 480 emi- 
grants for Christchurch. ‘The gray afternoon had 
ended in a dark and dirty evening. ‘The sea in 
creased ; the wind, which now and then swept 
up in angry gusts, brought with it a cold and 
drizzly rain. ‘The gallant ship, under reefed 
mainsail, foresail, and top-sails, danced before the 
wind in the joy of strength and beauty—her taper 
masts and white sails bending gently to the breeze, 


and her graceful hull skipping over the white- 


By-and-by he went and spoke to her. | 


WEEKLY. 


topped waves like some living leviathan sporting 
in the water. The emigrants had 
most of them overcome by the weather, 
two or three in shining water-proofs remained on 
deck, clinging to the bulwarks on the lee side 
Two of these were talking to the look-out on the 
foredeck, who, clad in oil-skin from head to foot, 
stood peering through the darkening scurry of 
the elements, as the b 


gone below 


and only 


ol the noble vessel went 


up and down to the roll and hollowing of the 
waves, which ever and anon flung their crests over 
the bulwarks with a mighty splash, followed by 


the hissing swirl of water to and fro as it rolled 
into the water-ways and out at the scuppers 

**T am the second mate,” he had said, in an 
swer to one of the emigrants 


** Are you the only look-out ? | 
** Yes,” | 
**Ts it nota very bad night ?’ 
** Dirty enough, Sir 


** Why, there’s no one on deck but you and the 
man at the wheel.” 

**Oh yes,” replied the mate. 
first mate in his cabin ; 
that matte: 

** Are you short handed ?” 

** Well, we are and we aren't.” said the off 


** There's the 
and the captain too, for 


cer, laughing “We have a full crew aboard 
but they re not in working trim yet They don't 
muster well the first day, anvhow; but I nev 


sailed with such a lot of drunken dogs as these 
Do you mean to s 

** Drunk as fiddk 

I am unable to state what degree of intoxik 
tion is implied by this standard of measurement 
—though I presume it means that they had wax 
ed very drunk—but it certainly was a long w uy 


uy they are all drunk ?” 


beyond capacity to stand and act 

** And do you mean to say,” said the elder of 
the emigrants, who spoke in a cultivated, author 
itative tone, which the mate noticed particularly, 
** that the captain has gone to sea with only fou 
uble seamen on board, and that you four are all | 
there are to handle the ship through such a night 
as this? 

“There aren't four!” replied the other, sen 
tentiously : 


Captains not quite straight yet 
**Good heavens!” cried the emigrant. ‘** Here 
a pretty look-out, Laycock ! 

The two consulted together for a moment 

** We shall remain on deck all night, Sir,” said 
the man to the mate ** You 


can command us 
for any aid we can render, I have taken my 
turn at the ropes on a yacht now and then low 


do you dare to leave port under such condition 
he continued, warmly, 
matter personally 


** IT shall inquire into this 
Ile checked himself, 

** Well, Sir,” replied the mate, dodging a sprin- 
kle of brine that came hissing over the weather 
bow, ‘* I don’t know who you may be; but how 
are we to help it? We were ready to sail at fom 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, but our fellows were 
all ashore, spending the last of the credit they 
There was no one 
aboard but Jim Rousby there at the wheel, and 
we mates, ‘The captain was terribly put out 
he ain't naturally sweet-tempered anyhow, and 


had on their adrance-notes. 


he likes his glass of grog when he’s going to sea, 
though he doesn’t take any on the voyage. Six 
bells struck—an hour before midnight—and he 
would stand it no longer. ‘ Merton,’ he said, 
‘you take Jim Rousby and go ashore and get 
a couple of policemen, and bring those fellows off, | 
or lock ‘em up, one or the other.’ 





I Cal assure 
you, Sir, it's no fun going ashore to look up such 
a crew as this in Plymouth hells Low, dirty 
plac es they are, where the crimps get hold of 
poor Jack, and prey on him as if he was a p 
or a sheep. And I'll tell you what does it 
it's those advance-notes. The owners think they 
bind the sailors by them, and they do; but I don’t 


1g 





| 


outwit, no forecast guard against, able at all times 
nand probal llity, to defy skill and 
regulation—and that element was aboard the 
ship that night 

The two men had reached the f \ d com 
panion, leading to the emigrants’ quarter, for 
they were traveling in disguise. Layee 


to cheat cautio 





k open- 


137 


ed the door; a puff of smoke, a flash of lurid 
ht athwart the lower deck, and a shriek of 
} !" came at the instant from the forecastle 
t ship flash of flame « 
from a broken bottle which 


used by the spirit 
drunken wretch 





fired with the match he struck to see what 
! me ot it 

Fire! / Pius ks ands 
of men ‘ ul trig childre 
) hing wid « lly struggling for lif 
in the m ! ni curse and scream 
of d I 1 in avenging flame 
loud alarm « iN wards 1 ] 
sengers in the ern cabin, and these, wumindful 
of bitter hiv ldly upon deck, 
and clit r upon the ] » near the 
wheel Hlere come st men with a mad rush 
for the boats, thrusting aside and trampling down 
weak women and children Phe captain, wak- 
ened out of his sleep, stares in half-drunken in 
capacity at the dreadful scene, or shouts incon 
ruot ord l int hands have Wan pe l 
t bout 1 | ‘ William Mer 
ton, | , ! yen fellow he as, fought 
des] ite t ‘ third boat-load, and had 
nearly succeeded, when a cha of frantic labor 

overpow i m, and he went down mong 
tl he as trvi to save ist hope of that 
} vid at Chet Late t of three hopes, 
three several times bl ted by the same fell de 

mont 

And now at | th two | ed ls are 
‘ hiv t op where Jim 
kK bys 1 ith hiss d his 
‘ } hing, kee; the furnace 
before 1, tl i " licki out from 
the fore hatchwa and fighting their way slow 
ly but surely against the storm along the deck 
while the lurid light gleams on eri ring tor 


and pallid faces ¢ 
in horror, and a 


nd praying lips and eyes fixed 
ene of helpless despair I 


cing the flames, in front of all, stands Delamarre, 





without his cloak. which he has thrown over a 
half-naked girl, | hatless head erect, his teeth 
clinched—recalling to himself the long distin 
gu ed and degraded pa t, and bravely a vailing 
1 obscure doom 

Phe flames, raging now with fierce heat, leap- 
ed up around the mainmast and toward tl niz 
zen, and onward to the poop dec) The dismal 
el d watched in fearful suspense, for they knew 
that deep down in the hold lay hogsheads of the 
same fiery spirit that had t this hellish blaze 
agoing At length there was a short preliminary 
burst, then another, then a flerce explosion, and 
the wail and outery of perishing mortality went 
ip to Heaven thre gh the storm, as the victime 
of the Drink Der were swall wed up in t 
yawning mouth of the relentless ocean 

rk END 
HERZEGOVINA 

Over double-page illustration will give the read 
er a vivid idea of the recent attack of the Herz 
govinian insurgents upon the fortre of Palanka, 
where the Turkish battalion that should have cov 
ered the retreat of Curevker Pasna was entirely 
destroved rhe reports of the European consuls, 
as well as tho of unofficial persor vive 1 1 
deplorable v of tl barba crueltic which 
vecompany tl ! | ppea that the out 


rages which are perpetrated t ler their own eves 


even in Mostar and its immediate n hborhood 


transcend belief A Christian is found mur 
dered ; he it buried out of ht, and no 
a tion asked \ maltreated by Mu 

ulmat the police interfere and take hold, not 
of the offenders, but of the victim There is no 
end to the deeds of n ind extortion, no 


¢ Mussulmans of the 





like such security. It plays the devil with the | pro Sel } ke their Christian fel 
shipping. We had to go and drag those fellows | low-subjects, are by nature no bigots, and the two 
out one by one; some dead drunk, some mad | creeds have harbored hitherto no very relenth 
drunk, and we got the whole lot off by early | mutua t It is Server Pasa, we are told 
morning; and my belief is they haven't done yet. } preads n t and ill-w between then 
They have some stowed away in the fo'ksle, or m tl fea ‘ the Mu ! | iad 
name’s not Merton.” | in them that tl rrection, if would 
On went the noble ship, the gale increasing | lead their sy i und « 1, th enlist 
| every minute. With great difficulty at four bells, | tl insti of f-pre ition in the 
| aided by one or two ste rds from the stern cab interests of the ronment. He the main 
in, the chief mate, who had charge of her while | obstacle to ill projected reform, that any seeming 
the captain was sleeping off his annoyance and | concession made to the Christia however illu 
| his grog, managed to take in the main and fore ory and deceptive, has the effect of raising their 
sails, and she went plunging forward under a jib demands and pretensi and in a corresponding 
and reefed foretop-sail The sea began to sweep degree creating alarm and implacable rage among 
the deck from end toend, but the two emigrants | the Mu , I ! em lil that the 
still clung to the rigging by the bulwarks on the | disturbed district can ever be pacified otherwise 
lee side than by its utter depopulati« leed, two-thirds 
Wilder and wilder grew the night. Angry | of it have already been laid waste and ravaged 
scream of furious wind through strand and rig But tl irgent re still holding their ground 
ging; fierce plash and boom of billows breaking | in the mount Divided into three bands, un 
over the bow; roar of the great waves far and | der the orders of Socizza, Pernowrcn, and Pavio 
near wrestling with the gale; rattle of rolling nu, they are nowhere and every where, falling 
blocks ; squirm and creak of stay and girdet wick on the imperial troops where they have 
and beam and planking ; and on the decks be them at advantage, declini ul encounter in 
1 low. among the crowded emigrants, noises and | which they are outnumbered, advanci or retirit 
groaning and women’s shrieks and the cries of with the certainty that with tl lies the « ‘ 
children Still gallantly onward went the ship, of the battle-field. It is the me | of guerrilla 
straining to her work, shaking off the storm, and wart which the a f Care of Spain 
swiftly winning her way And well and warily und ! have miu fan \ 
did mates and steersman handle her till eight bell | i 1, how ity the clat 
| struck for the noon of night Then the storm i espoused t f e ot the ection with 
seemed to be moderating, and Delamarre—for it | ¢ zeal, TI land | ns of Gatechko 
was he turned to his compani n and said Neve B ‘ K rye“ ma Bat jani, and part 
**T think we may go down now I am feat of Z \ ke: they care little for rain or 
fully cold and wet. Every thing seems safe land o rest when there are no Turks to be 
Yes; every thing is safe, as far as foresight of otat. 7 habitants of Popovo Polje, Bobani, 
generous owners could make it. A good ship, ind Stolatz are, on the contrary, faint-hearted, and 
pi ked captain sufficient crew: with these they try to shirk duty by going across the Austrian 
could face old ocean, and laugh at the boisterous frontier hence their leaders often drive them 
elemeuts But there is one element no care can | back by fore The foreigners are looked upon 


with little love, and they are only tolerated be 
ympathy which mani 
tion of the insurgents, 
rms, ammunition, and clothing In 
the mean time, relief is sought for the wretched 
fugitives at Ragusa and elsewhere on the Adriatic 
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A WOMAN'S QUESTIONING. 
Ir we could know! If we could know 
Something of that which lies below 
The foaming froth and bubble show 
Of Man’s love fraught with Woman’s woe; 


If we could know hx forehand—we 

Who launch upon that unknown sea— 
Its fathomless uncertainty, 
So swift o swift to flee— 


to surge, 


Should we thus haste to scatter wide 

Our thoughts, our hopes, our aims, our pride — 
The love that never can divide 

Itself, nor slaken, though denied; 


That, not like man’s, but still and strong, 
Tender, yet framed to suffer long— 

To suffer slight and suffer 
And never but to One belong? 


wrong— 


If we could know! If we could know !— 
We women, we who love them so— 
Should we have strength this way to go? 
But I forget—God wills it so. 


NINON’S PRINCE. 


Ir was the siege of Paris. Eugénie had fled 
from the Tuileries, the provisional government 
been organized under ‘Trochu. All Paris was 
in a state of wild alarm, and the Prussian armies 
were steadily making their way toward the city, | 
investing one point after another, and rapidly 
cutting off all communication between the be- 
sieged city and the surrounding country. Winter 
was coming on; food and fuel becoming scarce ; 
business was entirely suspended ; the boulevards 
were filled with idle, aimless loungers, gazing 
with sad and hungry eyes upon the long defiles 
of troops that marched before them. The heavy 
rumble of the artillery wagons echoed through 
the streets, and the ambulances formed a sad pro 
cession, with their terrible suggestions of the dead 
and wounded for whose conveyance they were 
prepared, ‘lhe air was heavy with sadness; Paris 
shuddered at the thought of the suffering that it 
must encounter, and a bitter wail arose from the 
lips of the poor. 

Into the quiet and aristocratic precincts of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré the grim ghosts of famine 
and bloodshed had not made their way, and the 
luxurious entresol of the fashionable hotel where 
Ninon, the gay little Baronne de Valcour, took 
up her usual abode during the gay Parisian win- 
ters was all alight with sunshine and flowers. 
Ninon herself was the dullest thing amidst all the 
brilliant glitter of ormolu, gilding, and looking- 
glass. She was leaning back in her cushioned 
fauteuil, with the toes of her slippers extended 
toward the fire and her head thrown back wea- 
rily, looking the very personitication of ennui. 

** Would madame eat her breakfast ?” inquires 
Fifine, with solicitude, as she arranges the inevi- 
table rolls and coffee on a small table by her mis- 
tress’s side. Ninon opens her eyes and shuts 
them again, and the coffee grows cold. Fifine 
knows her fate. If this cup of coffee is spoiled, 
in half an hour she will be called upon to prepare 
a fresh one, so Fifine ventures another suggestion. 

‘* Madame has no appetite ?” 

‘* Fifine, you bother me. Go away.’ 

Fifine departs, but returns again in the space 
of two minutes. 

‘* Madame, voici monsieur.” 

Madame turns her pretty little head and takes 
a comprehensive glance at the tall young efficer 
in the uniform of the National Guard who enters 
the salon and makes his way to her side. 

‘*'The Prussians have not eaten you up yet?” 
inquires Ninon, with a yawn that she does not 
take the smallest pains to conceal. 

‘*Not yet. Would it be a great source of re- 
lief to madame if such an event were to take 
place ?” 

** Rather.” 

‘Don't you care for me at all, Ninon ?” 

**TPon't be silly, my child. ‘Tell me what 
his Excellency General Trochu -is about, and 
when you propose to stain that elegant uniform 
with Prussian gore.” 

Poor Paris!” ‘The young officer sighed and 
shook his head. 

**Paris is very nice—all but the Prussians ; 
and no one is giving any parties, ‘That annoys 
me.” 

‘*Ninon, are you really as heartless as you 
seem ?” 

** Just about. What do you want me to do?” 

** Tell me you love me, Ninon, just a little.” 

** But I don’t.” 

The boyish lips trembled, and a great wave of 
sorrow spread itself over the fair, fresh counte- 
nance. ‘Then he knelt down by her side, and a 
single tear fell on the little hand that he stooped 
to kiss. 

** Ninon, Ninon, won't you love me?” 

** You are a great stupid boy, and you must go 
away, or I shall never eat my breakfast. You 
are a very nice boy, Armand, but you look as if 
you were going to ery.” 

**Ninon!” ‘The word sounded like a cry of 
pain. 

Then he kissed her hands again and turned 
away to leave her. 

**T shall not come again, Ninon.” 

Madame le Baronne disfigured her pretty 
mouth with an incredulous little moue, and the 
door closed upon her boyish lover. 

Paris in a state of siege—a city of two million | 
inhabitants surrounded by the forces of a power- 
ful enemy, and all supplies cut off ! 
distress and destitution increased. Famine and 
disease reaped a rich harvest among the poorer 
inhabitants. The short winter days were grim 
and cold, and the scanty supply of fuel, of food, 
grew less and less every hour. ‘The streets were 
filled with a gaunt and hungry crowd of desper- 
ate men and despairing women. Emeutes broke 





Daily the | 


out in all parts of the city, and the useless bayo- | 


nets of the National Guard were turned to de- 
stroy their own fellow-citizens. 

The sounds of distress and suffering began to 
make themselves heard even in the luxurious quar- 
ters of the Faubourg St. Honoré, where Ninon 
de Valecour wore out her days wailing over the 
dullness and dreariness of the gay capital. ‘The 
high prices demanded for all the necessaries of 
life began to exhaust even the princely De Val- 
cour revenues. The establishment must be re- 
duced, and Baroness Ninon awoke out of her 
long dream of luxury and laziness to face life for 
the first time seriously. ‘The days wore on; a 
dreary Christmas was approaching, and the bit- 
ter cold steadily increasing. The wild eves of 
the swarming populace grew hungrier and hun- 


| grier; the weak died, and the strong lived only to 


suffer. ‘lerrible reports of the distress and mis- 
ery about her made their way to Ninon. Her 
friends gathered around, but their discourse was 
only of the horror of the siege. 

One among Ninon’s friends was missing—the 
quick, eager tread of Armand de Rochecceur 
sounded no more in Ninon’s salon, The boyish 
form of the young officer, with his untarnished 
uniform and unused sword, appeared no more 
among her guests. And when she found that he 
did not come, Ninon began to miss him. At 
first she smiled at his absence, then insensibly 
she began to watch for his coming, and as the 
days passed one after another, Ninon grew anx- 
ious. Sometimes she would sit alone in the twi- 
light—the lonely little baroness, rich in every 
thing but love—and the sweet lips would mur- 
mur, ** At least he loved me, le bébé!” Then a 
deep far-off look would come into the brilliant 
eyes. ‘*‘ Where is the prince?” 

It was the evening of the 29th of November. 
Ninon was sitting alone, watching the slow mo- 
tions of the hands of the clock as they pointed 
to eleven, when a quick, hurried tread sounded 
behind the chair, and the clanking of a sword 
startled her. 

** Armand!” she exclaimed, as she turned and 
encountered the excited glance of the young 
soldier. 

**Yes, Ninon. At last Paris is roused. 
morrow there will be a grand sortie. ‘The order 
has been given. With a hundred thousand men 
we shall leave Paris, march upon Champigny— 
on to Villiers. Ducrot has sworn to re-enter 
Paris ‘only victorious or dead.’ I have come 
to say good-by. Before to-morrow night Prus- 
sian ball or bayonet may have quieted forever the 
heart that loves you so passionately, Kiss me, 
Ninon; say ‘God bless you!’” 

Then he sank down at her feet, and laid his 
head upon the little hands that rested on her 
knee. 

Ninon lifted the brown hair from the fair 
young forehead ; a moment her lips rested there, 
and she murmured, **God bless you, my Ar- 
mand!” Then he pressed her for a moment 
passionately against his heart, and left her. 

In the morning the troops were in motion, 
Paris thronged the streets and crowded the win- 
dows on each side to watch the sad procession as 
it passed. Cheer, after cheer rent the air; ** Vive 
la France!” ‘A la Victoire!” sounded from 
the throats of the lookers-on as the long defile 
wound its way to the gates. ‘The well-drilled 
men marched silently along, their countenances 
grave and severe. ‘They were about to make a 
last effort for Paris—for France. With stern 
and set determination they moved forward, look- 
ing neither to right nor left lest the sorrowful 
faces of the women they loved should unnerve 
their hearts and unsteady their hands. After 
them followed the artillery, the wagons loaded 
with provisions, and—oh, sickening sight !—the 
ambulances that would convey so many of the 
brave men now leaving the city with buoyant 
tread back again within its walls, wounded, help- 
less, and dying. 

At the head of his company rode Armand de 
Rocheceeur. With head erect, and lips firmly 
compressed to avoid their trembling, he led his 
men past the windows of the boulevard where 
Ninon de Valcour stood watching the exit of the 
troops from the city. He did not turn his head, 
but the hand that held the bridle rein shook as 
the heavy tread of his powerful horse bore him 
slowly beyond the gaze of the bright eyes that 
looked down upon him, 

Quietly Ninon watched him go, steadily she 
looked after his retreating form. <A soft mist 
clouded the flashing eyes, and as the distance 
hid him from her view she murmured, gently, 
** Armand, God watch over thee!” 

All day long, that terrible 30th of November, 
the incessant roar of cannon echoed back into 
the stillness of the city’s streets. Paris held her 
breath in anguish. Her best, her bravest, and 
her noblest were fighting for her deliverance, in 
deadly peril, just outside the city walls. Outside 
the walls the sickening drama of battle, with all 
its horrid accompaniments of tumult, noise, and 
bloodshed; inside, the no less horrible torture of 
suspense, as those left behind waited with blanch- 
ed faces and bated breath for news from the 
scene of conflict. 

Among the foremost in the strife on that ter- 
rible morning rode the boyish officer, Armand 
de Rocheceeur. ‘The pure blood of his Norman 
aneestry courses wildly through his veins to-day. 
France was his life, and he would give his life 
for Fiance. His hatred of the plebeian Bona- 
partes, of the odious republic, were all forgotten 
when for the first time he found himself face to 
face with the foreign foe who dared to attack 
the very capital and strike at the heart of his sa- 
cred land of France. 

Early in the afternoon Champigny yielded to 
the passionate attack of the fresh French troops. 
Amazed at their defeat, the Germans fell back 
to recover from the bewilderment produced by 
this—almost their first—reverse. Then, rallying 
from their surprise, re-enforced with fresh troops 


To- 


young surgeon, 





and protected by their batteries, they fell upon 
the French with a sudden fury. Dismayed by 
the unexpected attack, weary with a long day’s 
fighting, the half-disciplined French soldiery fell 


back. With a wild feeling, half fury, half de- 
spair, Armand saw the line give way. ‘*Cow- 
ards!” he muttered below his breath. ‘Then, 


turning suddenly to his men, he cried: ‘* Courage! 
Will you go back to your women and tell them 
you fled before Prussian guns? On! on! Con- 
quer or die like Frenchmen!” ‘Then he rode 
forward; but the terrified, panic-stricken men 
were deaf to his call, and suffered him to go 
alone. With his right arm uplifted he rushed 
toward the Prussian line. With the cry still on 
his lips, a fragment of a shell struck the powerful 
right arm, shattered it as if it were the rotten 
branch of a tree, and tore its way across the fair 
boyish forehead just above the eyes. Prone on 
the earth lay the powerful form of the brave 
young officer. A cry of admiration rose from 
the lips of the men behind him. ‘Then they 
turned and fled, and left him to his fate. 

The evening shadows fell over the battle plain, 
quieting the noise and strife: the fighting ceased. 
‘The Prussian guns were silent, and the French 
troops retired sullenly back toward Paris. On 
the battle-field dusky forms came flitting about. 
With sable uniforms, relieved only by the red cross 
of Geneva, they went silently about on their mer- 
ciful errands. Two of these ministering spirits 
bend over the form of Armand de Rochecceur. 
**Dead? poor fellow!” asks one. ‘No, he 
breathes.” ‘Then they lift him gently upon the 
ambulance; and the brave young officer, who rode 
out from the gates of Paris that morning full of 
life and health and courage, is borne back again 
blind, maimed, the light gone out from his eyes 
forever, and the powerful form with its strength 
and beauty forever crippled. ‘They lay him on 
a narrow bed in a crowded hospital. ‘The gentle 
hands of a Sister of Charity dress the terrible 
wounds, and as she looks at him she murmurs, 
pityingly, ‘* Poor fellow, he is blind!” 

Ninon has listened all day to the sound of that 
terrible cannonading, waited all night in fright- 
ened suspense for news from the scene of bat- 
tle—for tidings from Armand de Rocheceeur. In 
the morning no word has come, and the sus- 
pense grows more and more intolerable every 
moment. Dark circles have appeared under the 
brown eyes, and their brilliancy is all faded, 
gone out ia that long night of watching. Rest- 
lessly Ninon paces the long salon. Finally a 
sudden impulse seizes her, ‘‘I will go and find 
him.” , 

It is a long and weary search. They direct 
her from one place to another. The streets are 
filled with a hurrying, eager crowd, each intent 
upon his own affairs, and it is long before she 
can find any ene who can tell her where to look 
for him. At last they direct her to the hospital 
where he is lying. Ninon passes between the 
long rows of beds, sees the suffering faces of the 
men that fill them, listens to the groans of the 
suffering and dying, and the tears fill her eyes 
and roll down upon her blanching cheeks. ** It 
is too much for madame to witness,” suggests a 
**No, no; if they must suffer it, 
why should I not see it,” and the spoiled child 
of luxury braces up her nerves and goes on to 
meet the sorrow that lies before her. 

She finds him at last. As she approaches his 
bedside she trembles. She looks at the white 
bandages that lie upon his eyes and shudders. 
Then she speaks to him, and the glad smile that 
flits across his lips re-assures her. His single 
hand goes out to meet hers, and he tries to speak. 
A warning gesture from the nurse attracts Ni- 
non’s attention, and she whispers, ‘* Do not talk, 
Armand. You must get well first.” 

From an old soldier who watches over him 
Ninon learns the history of the sortie. As she 
listens to the story of how bravely the young sol- 
dier bore himself on that dreadful day, and how 
he fell when, goaded to fury by the desertion of 
his men, he rushed forward alone upon the Prus- 
sian line, Ninon’s heart swells with a new and 
sweetemotion. ‘The lovely mouth wears its hap- 
piest smile. There is a look of newly found hap- 
piness in the brown eyes. Suddenly they fill 
with tears, and the little lips murmur softly, “I 
have found him, the prince.” 

Then the Sister of Charity comes and whispers, 
gently and pityingly, ‘‘ Madame, he will be blind.” 

All the horror contained in that dreadful sen- 
tence sinks into Ninon’s soul, and with a voice 
whose utterance is choked with sobs she cries 
out, ‘* Armand, my love! God help you!” 

Then she lifts her tear-stained face, lit up with 
its wonderful light of love and pity, and looking 
at the sympathetic countenance of the poor Sis- 
ter, whispers, ‘‘ He shall see with my eyes.” 

The Sister looks into the depth of the lovely 
eyes raised to hers and thinks, “ He is not so 
much to be pitied, the brave man.” 

Through long nights of fever and days of wea- 
ry restlessness Ninon watches by her lover's side. 
Strength returns to the crippled body, but the 
sorrowful eyes wear always that helpless, vacant 
expression peculiar to the blind, and the strong 
right arm is represented only by an empty sleeve. 

He is not forbidden to speak now; and one day 
as he hears Ninon’s footstep by his bedside, and 
the soft rustle of her dress as she bends over him, 
he says, ‘‘ You are always with me, Ninon, are 
you not, or do I dream it ?” 

‘**T am always with you, Armand.” 

‘* What brings you here?” 

** Because I love you, dear.” 

** Love me ?—but I am a cripple and blind.” 

‘Yes, Armand. Your right arm and your 
eyes you have given to France. Will you give 
the rest to me?” 

**Ninon!” and the left arm, the only one he 
has, draws her quickly and passionately to his 
side. Her soft breath plays against his cheek, 
and as his lips meet hers she whispers, ‘* Armand, 
my prince, I love you.” 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY, a.p. 1776. 

Tue number of Notes and Queries (London) 
for January 1, 1876, contains the following inter- 
esting Centennial article : 

On New-Year’s Day, a hundred years ago, 
England was depressed or elated (according to 
political bias) at the aspect of affairs in America. 
London was divided in opinion on the question 
of ‘‘the Provincials” and the mother country, 
and was also in active but ineffectual agitation to 
save the twin brothers Perreau from being hang- 
ed for forgery. While George III. was donning 
his claret-colored suit, his three eldest sons were 
buckling on their tiny dress swords, and the 
queen and two of her daughters were in the 
hands of their tire-women, all in preparation for 
hearing the ‘*‘ Ode for the New Year” in the 
Council-chamber at St. James's. 

Now, there was much curiosity afloat as to the 
utterances of the poet laureate at this critical 
juncture. In the *‘ Birthday Ode” (June, 1775) 
he had been hard put to it for subject for decent 
rejoicing. Walpole, in August, met him at Nune- 
ham (Whitehead was, for years, a domesticated 
friend in the Jersey family), and Horace wrote 
to Lady Ossory: ‘‘ ‘There was Mr. Whitehead, the 
laureate, too, who I doubt will be a little puzzled 
if he have no better victory than the last against 
Cesar’s next birthday. ‘There was a little too 
much of the Vertere funeribus triwmphos for a 
complimentary ode in the last action.” But, 
since the birthday, worse incidents had occurred 
than the surrender of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. ‘The insurrection had become general, 
as the king’s speech intimated ; public opinion in 
England in a great degree sympathized with the 
insurgents ; but the drop of comfort in the gob- 
let of sorrow was that Quebec had been gallantly 
saved from the attempt to surprise it by Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. The laureate made the 
best of a very bad business, and the following was 
the ode, sung to Boyce’s music, at St. James's, a 
hundred years ago : 

“On the white rocks which guard her coast, 
Observant of the parting day, 
Whose orb was half in ocean lost, 
Reclin'd Britannia lay; 
While o’er the wat’ry waste 
A pensive look she cast, 
And scarce could check the rising sigh, 
And scarce could stop the tear which trembled in 
her eye. 
* * Sheathe, sheathe the sword which thirsts for 
blood,’ 
She cried, ‘ deceived, mistaken men; 
Nor let your parent o’er the flood 
Send forth her voice in vain. 
Alas! no tyrant she: 
She courts you to be free. 
Submissive, hear her first command, 
Nor force unwilling vengeance from a parent's hand.’ 
“ Hear her, ye wise, to duty true, 
And teach the rest to feel, 
Nor let the madness of a few 
Distress the public weal. 
So shall the opening year assume— 
Time's fairest child—a happier bloom; 
The light-wing'd hours shall lightly move, 
The sun with added lustre shine: 
‘To err is human’—let us prove 
‘ Forgiveness is divine.’” 

When the king and his family appeared in 
public, after the performence of this rather lach- 
rymose ode, they were received with loyal cheers. 
New-Year’s Day was then in the first half of 
the London season, which began in November, 
and ended on the king’s birthday, in June. As 
George III. and his queen passed much of that 
time in London, there was much gayety always 
afloat at court or in the mansions of the nobili- 
ty and gentry, where ‘‘ winter in London” was 
a long and joyous one. The tradesmen of the 
capital profited greatly. What money there was 
circulated rapidly, and by that rapid circulation 
one pound did the office of many pounds. But 
all this did not affect the freedom of expression 
as to politics generally, and the policy of the gov- 
ernment toward America in particular. Nothing 
can better show the existence of such freedom 
than the publication of the following counter ode 
in the Morning Chronicle, two or three days after- 
ward : 

“On the green banks which guard her strand, 
Regardful of the rising day, 
Whose radiant orb illumed her land, 
America reclining lay. 
Far o’er the boist’rous main 
Her aching eyebails strain, 

Yet she disdain’d to heave a single sigh, 

Or drop a single tear from her enragéd eye. 
“In vain,” she cried, ‘the sword ye wield, 

Ye poor, deceived, mistaken men ; 
Old Freedom's sons disdain to yield, 
Though they have eued in vain. 
In truth no rebels we, 
Who live buat to be free; 

Who ne’er denied aad mild command, 

But scorn’d to sink beneath your wrathfal hand. 
“*Learn to be wise, and learn to know 
What all the world must own— 

Your blessings from our blessings flow, 
While commerce guards the throne. 
Learn this, and let each future year 
More radiant than the rest appear ; 
Let Peace and plenty smile again, 
And let fair Freedom shine ; 
‘Lhine was the fault, Britannia, then 
Be reparation thine!” 

In the following July the Declaration of In- 
dependence came like thundering echoes of this 
counter ode. In 1783 ‘* Britannia” recognized 
the independence as a fact, and she made graceful 
reparation, as recommended in the above lines 
of 1776, in the last of the simply eloquent words 
addressed by the king in reply to the words ut- 
tered by Mr. John Adams, when, in 1784, he was 
presented to George III. as the first plenipoten- 
tiary to our court from the United States of 
America. Let them be kept in memory on both 
sides of the Atlantic: ‘‘ And, Sir, as I was the 
last person that consented to the independence 
of the United States, so I shall be the last per- 
son to disturb or in any manner to infringe upon 
their sovereign independent rights; and I hope 
and trust that from blood, religion, manners, 
habits of intercourse, and almost every other con- 
sideration, the two nations will continue for ages 
in friendship and confidence with each other.” 





